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CHAPTER IX. 

Ir Captain Wragge could have looked into 
Mrs. Lecount’s room—while he stood on the 
parade watching the light in her window—he 
would have seen the housekeeper sitting absorbed 
in meditation over a worthless little morsel of 
brown stuff, which lay on her toilet-table. 

However exasperating to herself the conclusion 
might be, Mrs. Lecount could not fail to see that 
she had been thus far met and baffled successfully 
at every point. What was she to do next? If 
she sent for Mr. Pendril when he came to Ald- 
borough (with only a few hours spared from his 
business at her disposal)—what definite course 
would there be for him to follow? If she showed 
Mr. Noel Vanstone the original letter from which 
her note had been copied, he would apply in- 
stantly to the writer for an explanation; would 
expose the fabricated story by which Mrs. Le- 
count had succeeded in imposing on Miss Garth ; 
and would, in any event, still declare, on the evi- 
dence of his own eyes, that the test by the marks 
on the neck had utterly failed. Miss Vanstone, 
the elder, whose unexpected presence at Ald- 
borough might have done wonders—whose voice 
in the hall at North Shingles, even if she had 
been admitted no farther, might have reached her 
sister’s ears, and led to instant results—Miss 
Vanstone, the elder, was out of the country, and 
was not likely to return for a month at least. 
Look as anxiously as Mrs. Lecount might along 
the course which she had hitherto followed, 
she failed to see her way through the accumulated 
obstacles which now barred her advance. 

Other women, in this position, might have 
waited until circumstances altered, and helped 
them. Mrs. Lecount boldly retraced her steps, 
and determined to find her way to her end in 
a new direction. Resigning, for the present, all 





rified him in Vauxhall Walk, were one and the 
same person. 

The means of effecting this new object were, 
to all appearance, far less easy of attainment 
than the means of effecting the object which 
Mrs. Lecount had just resigned. Here, no help 
was to be expected from others—no ostensibly 
benevolent motives could be put forward as a 
blind—no appeal could be made to Mr. Pendril 
or to Miss Garth. Here, the housekeeper’s only 
chance of success depended in the first place on 
her being able to effect a stolen entrance into 
the house ; and, in the second place, on her ability 
to discover whether that memorable alpaca dress 
from which she had secretly cut the fragment of 
stuff, happened to form part of Miss Bygrave’s 
wardrobe. 

Taking the difficulties now before her in their 
order as they occurred, Mrs. Lecount first re- 
solved to devote the next few days to watching 
the habits of the inmates of North Shingles, from 
early in the morning to late at night; and to test- 
ing the capacity of the one servant in the house to 
resist the temptation of a bribe. Assuming that re- 
sults proved successful, and that, either by money 
or by stratagem, she gained admission to North 
Shingles (without the knowledge of Mr. Bygrave 
or his niece), she turned next to the second 
difficulty of the two—the difficulty of obtaining 
access to Miss Bygrave’s wardrobe. 

If the servant proved corruptible, all obstacles 
in this direction might be considered as removed 
beforehand. But, if the servant proved honest, 
the new problem was no easy one to solve. 

Long and careful consideration of the question 
led the housekeeper, at last, to the bold resolu- 
tion of obtaining an interview—if the servant 
failed her—with Mrs. Bygrave herself. What 
was the true cause of this lady’s mysterious se- 
clusion? Was she a person of the strictest 
and the most inconvenient integrity ? or a per- 
son who could not be depended on to pre- 
serve a secret? or a person who was as artful 


further attempt to prove that the false Miss By- as Mr. Bygrave himself, and who was kept in 


grave was the true Magdalen Vanstone—she re- 
solved to narrow the range of her next efforts ; 
to leave the actual question of Magdalen’s iden- 
tity untouched; and to rest satisfied with con- 
vincing her master of this simple fact—that the 











reserve to forward the object of some new de- 
ception which was yet to come? In the first 
two cases, Mrs. Lecount could trust in her 
own powers of dissimulation, and in the results 
which they might achieve. In the last case 


young lady who was charming him at North | (if no other end was gained), it might be of vital 
Shingles, and the disguised woman who had ter- | importance to her to discover an enemy hidden 
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in the dark. In any event, she determined to 
run the risk. Of the three chances in her favour, 
on which she had reckoned at the outset of the 
struggle—the chance of entrapping Magdalen 
by word of mouth, the chance of entrapping her 
by the help of her friends, and the chance of en- 
trapping her by means of Mrs. Bygrave—two 
had been tried, and two had failed. The third 
remained to be tested yet ; and the third might 
succeed. 

So, the captain’s enemy plotted against him 
in the privacy of her own chamber, while the 
captain watched the light in her window from 
the beach outside. 


Before breakfast the next morning, Captain 
Wragge posted the forged letter to Zurich with 
his own hand. He went back to North Shingles 
with his mind not quite decided on the course to 
take with Mrs. Lecount, during the all-important 
interval of the next ten days. 

Greatly to his surprise, his doubts on this point 
were abruptly decided, on his return to the 
house, by Magdalen herself. 

He found her waiting for him, in the room 
where the breakfast was laid. She was walking 
restlessly to and fro, with her head drooping on 
her bosom, and her hair hanging disordered over 
her shoulders. The moment she looked up on 
his entrance, the captain felt the fear which Mrs. 
Wragge had felt before him—the fear that her 
mind would be struck prostrate again, as it had 
been struck once already, when Frank’s letter 
reached her in Vauxhall Walk. 

“Ts he coming again to-day ?” she asked, push- 
ing away from her the chair which Captain 
Wragge offered, with such violence that she 
threw it on the floor. 

“Yes,” said the captain, wisely answering her 
in the fewest words. “He is coming at two 
o’clock.” 

“Take me away!” she exclaimed, tossing her 
hair back wildly from herface. “Take me away 
before he comes. I can’t get over the horror of 
marrying him, while I am in this hateful placee— 
take me somewhere where I can forget it, or I 
shall go mad! Give me two days’ rest —two 
days out of sight of that horrible sea—two days 
out of prison in this horrible house—two days 
anywhere in the wide world, away from Ald- 
borough. I'll come back with you! T’ll go 
through with it to the end! Only give me 
two days’ escape from that man and everything 
belonging to him! Do you hear, you villain ?” 
she cried, seizing his arm and shaking it ina 
frenzy of passion—“ I have been tortured enough 
—I can bear it no longer!” 

There was but one way of quieting her, and 
the captain instantly took it. 

“Tf you will try to control yourself,” he said, 
* you shall leave Aldborough in an hour’s time.” 

She dropped his arm, and leaned back heavily 
against the wall behind her. 

“T]’ll try,” she answered, struggling for breath, 
but looking at him less wildly, “You shan’t 





complain of me, if I can help it.” She attempted 
confusedly to take her handkerchief from her 


apron pocket, and failed to findit. The captain | 


took it out for ler. Her eyes softened, and she 
drew her breath more freely, as-she received the 
handkerchief from him. “ You are a kinder man 
than I theught you were,” she said; “Iam sorry 
I spoke so passionately to you just now—I am 
very, very sorry.” The tears stole into her eyes, 
and she offered him her hand with the native 
grace and gentleness of happier days. 
friends with me again,” she said, pleadingly. 
6 Se only a girl, Captain Wragge—I’m only a 
girl !” 

He took her hand in silence—patted it for a 
moment—and then opened the door for her to go 
back to her own room again. There was genuine 
regret in his face, as he showed her that trifling 
attention. He was a vagabond and a cheat; he 
had lived a mean, shuffling, degraded life—but he 
was human; and she had found her way to the 
lost sympathies in him which not even the self- 
profanation of a swindler’s existence could 
wholly destroy. “Damn the breakfast!” he 
said, when the servant came in for her orders. 
“Go to the inn directly, and say I want a car- 
riage and pair at the door in an hour’s time.” 
He went out into the passage, still chafing under 
a sense of mental disturbance which was new to 
him ; and shouted to his wife more fiercely than 
ever. “Pack up what we want for a week’s absence 
—and be ready in half an hour!” Having issued 
those directions, he returned to the breakfast- 
room, and looked at the half-spread table with 
an impatient wonder at his disinclination to do 
justice to his own meal. “She has rubbed off 
the edge of my appetite,” he said to himself, with 
aforeed laugh. “Tl try a cigar, and a turn in 
the fresh air.” 

If he had been twenty years younger, those 
remedies might have failed him. But where is 
the man to be found, whose internal policy sue- 
cumbs to revolution, when that man is on the 
wrong side of fifty? Exercise and change of 
place gave the captain back into the possession 
of himself. He recovered the lost sense of the 
flavour of his cigar; and recalled his wandering 
attention to the questicn of his approaching ab- 
sence from Aldborough. A few mirutes’ consi- 
deration satisfied his mind that Magdalen’s out- 
break had forced him to take the course of all 
others, which, on a fair review of existing emer- 
gencies, it was now most desirable to adopt. 

Captain Wragge’s inquiries, on the evening 
when he and Magdalen had drunk tea at Sea 
View, had certainly informed him that the house- 
keeper’s brother possessed a modest competence ; 
that his sister was his nearest living relative; 
and that there were certain unscrupulous cousins 
on the spot, who were anxious to usurp the place 
in his will which properly belonged to Mrs. 
Lecount. Here were strong motives to take the 
housekeeper to Zurich, when the false report of 
her brother’s relapse reached England. But, if 
any idea of Noel Vanstone’s true position dawned 
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on her in the mean time—who could say whether 
she might not, at the eleventh hour, prefer as- 
serting her large pecuniary interest in her 
master, to defending her small pecuniary interest 
at her brother’s bedside? While that question 
remained undecided, the plain necessity of check- 
ing the growth of Noel Vanstone’s intimacy 
with the family at North Shingles, did not admit 
of a doubt; and, of all means of effecting that 
object, none could be less open to suspicion than 
the temporary removal of the household from 
their residence at Aldborough. Thoroughly sa- 
tisfied with the soundness of this conclusion, 
Captain Wragge made straight for Sea-View 
Cottage, to apologise and explain before the car- 
riage came and the departure took place. 

Mr. Noel Vanstone was easily accessible to 
visitors: he was walking in the garden before 
breakfast. His disappointment and vexation 
were freely expressed when he heard the news 
which his friend had to communicate. The cap- 
tain’s fluent tongue, however, soon impressed on 
him the necessity of resignation to present cir- 
cumstances. The bare hint that the “ pious 
fraud” might fail after all, if anything happened 
in the ten days’ interval to enlighten Mrs. Le- 
count, had an instant effect in making Mr. Noel 
Vanstone as patient and as submissive as could 
be wished. 

* T won’t tell you where we are going, for two 
good reasons,” said Captain Wragge, when his 
preliminary explanations were completed. “ In 
the first place, I haven’t made up my mind yet; 
and, in the second place, if you don’t know what 
our destination is, Mrs. Lecount can’t worm it 
out of you. I have not the least doubt she is 
watching us, at this moment, from behind her 
window-curtain. When she asks what I wanted 
with you this morning, tell her I came to sav 
good-by for a few days—finding my niece not suv 
well again, and wishing to take her on a short 
visit to some friends, to try change of air. If 
you could produce an impression on Mrs. Le- 
count’s mind (without overdoing it) that you are 
a little disappointed in me, and that you are 
rather inclined to doubt my heartiness in culti- 
vating your acquaintance, you will greatly help 
our present object. You may depend on our re- 
turn to North Shingles in four or five days at 
farthest. If anything strikes me in the mean 
while, the post is always at our service, and I 
won’t fail to write to you.” 

* Won’t Miss Bygrave write to me ?” inquired 
Mr. Noel Vanstone, piteously. ‘“ Did she know 
you were coming here? Did she send me no 
message ?” 

* Unpardonable on my part to have forgotten 
it!” cried the captain. “She sent you her love.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone closed his eyes in silent 
ecstasy. 

When he opened them again, Captain Wragge 
had passed through the garden gate, and was 
on his way back to North Shingles. As soon 
as his own door had closed on him, Mrs. Le- 
count descended from the post of observation 





which the captain had rightly suspected her of 
occupying; and addressed the inquiry to her 
master which the captain had rightly foreseen 
would follow his departure. The reply she re- 
ceived produced but one impression on her mind. 
She at once set it down as a falsehood, and re- 
turned to her own window, to keep watch over 
North Shingles more vigilantly than ever. 

To her utter astonishment, after the lapse of 
less than half an hour, she saw an empty carriage 
draw up at Mr. Bygrave’s door. Luggage was 
brought out and packed on the vehicle. Miss 
Bygrave appeared, and took her seat in it. She 
was followed into the carriage by a lady of great 
size and stature, whom the housekeeper conjec- 
tured to be Mrs. Bygrave. The servant came 
next, and stood waiting on the path. The last 
person to appear was Mr. Bygrave. He locked 
the house-door, and took the key away with him 
to a cottage near at hand, which was the re- 
sidence of the landlord of North Shingles. On 
his return, he nodded to the servant—who walked 
away by herself towards the humbler quarter of 
the little town—and joined the ladies in the car- 
riage. The coachman mounted the box, and the 
vehicle disappeared. 

Mrs. Lecount laid down the opera-glass, 
through which she had been closely investigating 
these proceedings, with a feeling of helpless per- 
plexity which she was almost ashamed to ac- 
knowledge to herself. The secret of Mr. By- 
grave’s object in suddenly emptying his house at 
Aldborough of every living creature in it, was 
an impenetrable mystery to her. 

Submitting herself to circumstances with a 
ready resignation which Captain Wragge had not 
shown, on his side, ina similar situation, Mrs. Le- 
count wasted neither time nor temper in unpro- 
fitable guesswork. She left the mystery to thicken 
or to clear, as the future might decide ; and looked 
exclusively at the uses to which she might put 
the morning’s event in her own interests. What- 
ever might have become of tlie family at North 
Shingles, the servant was left behind—and the 
servant was exactly the person whose assistance 
might now be of vital importance to the house- 
keeper’s projects. Mrs. Lecount put on her 
bonnet, inspected the collection of loose silver in 
her purse, and set forth on the spot to make the 
servant’s acquaintance. 

She went first to the cottage, at which Mr. 
Bygrave had left the key of North Shingles, to 
discover the servant’s present address from the 
landlord. So far as this object was concerned, 
her errand proved successful. The landlord knew 
that the girl had been allowed to go home for a 
few days to her friends, and knew in what part 
of Aldborough her friends lived. But here his 
sources of information suddenly dried up. He 
knew nothing of the destination to which Mr, 
Bygrave and his family had betaken themselves ; 
and he was perfectly ignorant of the number of 
days over which their absence might be expected 
to extend. All he could say was, that he had 
not received a notice to quit from his tenant, and 
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that he had been requested to keep the key of 
the house in his possession until Mr. Bygrave 
returned to claim it in his own person. 

Baffled, but not discouraged, Mrs. Lecount 
turned her steps next towards the back street of 
Aldborough, and astonished the servant’s rela- 
tives by conferring on them the honour of a 
morning call. 

Easily imposed on, at starting, by Mrs. Le- 
count’s pretence of calling to engage her, under 
the impression that she had left Mr. Bygrave’s 
service—the servant did her best to answer the 
questions put to her. But she knew as little as the 
landlord of her master’s plans. All she could say 
about them was, that she had not been dismissed, 
and that she was to await the receipt of a note 
recalling her when necessary to her situation at 
North Shingles. Not having expected to find her 
better informed on this part of the subject, Mrs. 
Lecount smoothly shifted her ground, and led the 
woman into talking generally of the advantages 
and defects of her situation in Mr. Bygrave’s 
family. 

Profiting by the knowledge gained, in this in- 
direct manner, of the little secrets of the house- 
hold, Mrs. Lecount made two discoveries. She 
found out, in the first place, that the servant 
(having enough to do in attending to the coarser 
part of the domestic work) was in no position 
to disclose the secrets of Miss Bygrave’s ward- 
robe, which were known only to the young lady 
herself and to her aunt. In the second place, 
the housekeeper ascertained that the true reason 
of Mrs. Bygrave’s rigid seclusion, was to be 
found in the simple fact that she was little better 
than an idiot, and that her husband was probably 
ashamed of allowing her to be seen in public. 
These apparently trivial discoveries enlightened 
Mrs. Lecount on a very important point which 
had been previously involved in doubt. She was 
now satisfied that the likeliest way to obtaining 
a private investigation of Magdalen’s wardrobe 
lay through deluding the imbecile lady, and not 
through bribing the ignorant servant. 

Having reached that conclusion—pregnant 
with coming assaults on the weakly-fortified dis- 
cretion of poor Mrs. Wragge—the housekeeper 
cautiously abstained from exhibiting herself any 
longer under an inquisitive aspect. She changed 
the conversation to local topics; waited until 
she was sure of leaving an excellent impression 
behind her ; and then took her leave. 


Three days passed ; and Mrs. Lecount and her 
master—each with their widely-different ends in 
view—watecned with equal anxiety for the first 
signs of returning life in the direction of North 
Shingles. In that interval, no letter either from 
the uncle or the niece arrived for Mr. Noel Van- 
stone. His sincere feeling of irritation under 


this neglectful treatment, greatly assisted the 
effect of those feigned doubts on the subject 
of his absent friends, which the captain had 
recommended him to express in the house- 





grave only, but even in his niece as well, with 
such a genuine air of annoyance, that he actually 
contributed a new element of confusion to the 
existing perplexities of Mrs. Lecount. 

On the morning of the fourth day, Mr. Noel 
Vanstone met the postman in the garden; 


letters delivered to him, a note from Mr. By- 
grave. 

The date of the note was “ Woodbridge,” and 
it contained a few lines only. Mr. Bygrave men- 
tioned that his niece was better, and that she sent 
her love as before. He proposed returning to Ald- 
borough on the next day—when he would have 
some new considerations, of a strictly private na- 
ture, to present to Mr. Noel Vanstone’s mind. In 
the mean time he would beg Mr. Vanstone not to 
call at North Shingles, until he received a special 
invitation to do so—which invitation should 
certainly be given on the day when the family 
returned. The motive of this apparently strange 
request should be explained to Mr. Vanstone’s 
perfect satisfaction, when he was once more 
united to his friends. Until that period arrived, 
the strictest caution was enjoined on him in all 
his communications with Mrs. Lecount—and the 
instant destruction of Mr. Bygrave’s letter, after 
due perusal of it, was (if the classical phrase might 
be pardoned) a sine gud non. 

The fifth day came. Mr. Noel Vanstone (after 
submitting himself to the size gud non, and de- 
stroying the letter) waited anxiously for results ; 
while Mrs. Lecount, on her side, watched patiently 
for events. Towards threeo’clock in the afternoon, 
the carriage appeared again at the gate of North 
Shingles. Mr. Bygrave got out, and tripped 
away briskly to the landlord’s cottage for the 
key. He returned with the servant at his heels. 
Miss Bygrave left the carriage ; her giant-rela- 
tive followed her example; the house-door was 
opened ; the trunks were taken off; the carriage 
disappeared—and the Bygraves were at home 
again! 

Four o’clock struck, five o’clock, six o’clock, 
and nothing happened. In half an hour more 
Mr. Bygrave—spruce, speckless, and respectable 
as ever—appeared on the parade, sauntering 
composedly in the direction of Sea View. 
Instead of at once entering the house, he 
passed it; stopped, as if struck by a sudden re- 
collection; and, retracing his steps, asked for 
Mr. Vanstone, at the door. Mr. Vanstone came 
out hospitably into the passage. Pitching his 
voice to a tone which could be easily heard by 
any listening individual, through any open door 
inthe bedroom regions, Mr. Bygrave announced 
the object of his visit, on the door-mat, in the 
fewest possible words. He had been staying with 
a distant relative. The distant relative possessed 
two pictures—Gems by the Old Masters—which 
he was willing to dispose of, and which he had 
entrusted for that purpose to Mr. Bygrave’s care. 
If Mr. Noel Vansione, as an amateur in such 





keeper’s presence. He confessed his apprehen- 


matters, wished to see the Gems, they oa 
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sions of having been mistaken, not in Mr. By- | 
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be visible in half an hour’s time, when Mr. By- 
grave would have returned to North Shingles. 

Having delivered himself of this incompre- 
hensible announcement, the arch-conspirator laid 
his significant forefinger along the side of his 
short Roman nose—said, “Fine weather, isn’t 
it? Good afternoon!”—and sauntered out in- 
scrutably to continue his walk on the parade. 

On the expiration of the half-hour, Mr. Noel 
Vanstone presented himself at North Shingles— 
with the ardour of a lover burning inextinguish- 
ably in his bosom, through the superincumbent 
mental fog of athoroughly bewildered man. To 
his inexpressible happiness, he found Magdalen 
alone in the parlour. Never yet had she looked 
so beautiful, in his eyes. The rest and relief of 
her four days’ absence from Aldborough had not 
failed to produce their results: she had more 
than recovered her composure. Vibrating per- 
petually from one violent extreme to another, 
she had now passed from the passionate despair 
of five days since, to a feverish exaltation of 
spirits, which defied all remorse and confronted 
all consequences. Her eyes sparkled; her cheeks 
were bright with colour; she talked incessantly, 
with a forlorn mockery of the girlish gaiety 
of past days—she laughed with a deplorable 
persistency in laughing—she imitated Mrs. Le- 
count’s smooth voice and Mrs. Lecount’s in- 
sinuating graces of manner, with an overcharged 
resemblance to the original, which was but the 
coarse reflexion of the delicately-accurate mi- 
micry of former times. Mr. Noel Vanstone, 
who had never yet seen her as he saw her now, 
was enchanted; his weak head whirled with an 
intoxication of enjoyment; his wizen cheeks 
flushed as if they had caught the infection from’ 
hers. ‘The half-hour during which he was alone 
with her passed like five minutes to him. When 
that time had elapsed, and when she suddenly 
left him—to obey a previously-arranged sum- 
mons to her aunt’s presence—miser as he was, 
he would have paid, at that moment, five golden 
sovereigns out of his pocket, for five golden 
minutes more, passed in her society. 

The door had hardly closed on Magdalen, 
before it opened again, and the captain walked 
in. He entered on the explanations which his 
visitor naturally expected from him, with the 
unceremonious abruptness of a man hard pressed 
for time, and determined to make the most of 
every moment at his disposal. 

“Since we last saw each other,” he began, “I 
have been reckoning up the chances for and 
against us, as we stand at present. The result 
on my own mind, is this: If you are still at Ald- 
borough, when that letter from Zurich reaches 
Mrs. Lecount, all the pains we have taken will 
have been pains thrown away. If your house- 
keeper had fifty brothers all dying together, she 
would throw the whole fifty over, sooner than 
leave you alone at Sea View, while we are your 
neighbours at North Shingles.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone’s flushed cheeks turned 
pale with dismay. His own knowledge of Mrs. 





Lecount told him that this view of the case was 
the right one. 

“If we go away again,” proceeded the captain, 
“nothing will be gained—for nothing would per- 
suade your housekeeper, in that case, that we 
have not left you the means of following us. 
You must leave Aldborough, this time ; and, what 
is more, you must go without leaving a single 
visible trace behind you for us to follow. If we 
accomplish this object, in the course of the next 
five days, Mrs. Lecount will take the journey to 
Zurich. If we fail, she will be a fixture at Sea 
View to a dead certainty. Don’t ask questions! 
I have got your instructions ready for you; and 
I want your closest attention to them. Your 
marriage with my niece depends on your not for- 
getting a word of what I am now going to tell 
you.—One question first. Have you followed my 
advice? Have you told Mrs. Lecount you are 
beginning to think yourself mistaken in me ?” 

“T did worse than that,” replied Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, penitently. “I committed an outrage 
on my own feelings. I disgraced myself by say- 
ing that I doubted Miss Bygrave !” 

“Go on disgracing yourself, my dear sir! 
Doubt us both with all your might—and I’ll 
help you. One question more. Did I speak 
loud enough this afternoon? Did Mrs. Lecount 
hear me ?” 

“Yes. Lecount opened her door; Lecount 
heard you. What made you give me that mes- 
sage? I see no pictures here. Is this another 
pious fraud, Mr. Bygrave ?” 

* Admirably guessed, Mr. Vanstone! You 
will see the object of my imaginary picture- 
dealing, in the very next words which I am now 
about to address to you. When you get back 
to Sea View, this is what you are to say to 
Mrs. Lecount. Tell her that my relative’s works 
of Art are two worthless pictures—copies from 
the Old Masters, which 1 have tried to sell you, 
as originals, at an exorbitant price. Say you 
suspect me of being little better than a plausible 
impostor; and pity my unfortunate niece, for 
being associated with such a rascal as 1 am. 
There is your text to speak from. Say in many 
words what I have just said in few. You can 
do that—can’t you ?” 

“Of course I can do it,” said Mr. Noel Van- 
stone. “ But I can tell you one thing —Lecount 
won’t believe me.” 

* Wait a little, Mr. Vanstone; I have not 
done with my instructions yet. You understand 
what I have just told you? . Very good. We 
may get on from to-day to to-morrow. Go out 
to-morrow with Mrs. Lecount, at your usual 
time. I will meet you on the parade, and bow 
to you. Instead of returning my bow, look the 
other way—in plain English, cut me! ‘That is 
easy enough to do, isn’t it ?” 

“She won’t believe me, Mr. Bygrave—she 
won’t believe me !” 

“ Wait a little again, Mr. Vanstone. There 
are more instructions to come. You have got 
your directions for to-day, and you have got 
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your directions for to-morrow. Now for the day 
after! The day after, is the seventh day since 
we sent the letter to Zurich. On the seventh 
day, decline to go out walking as before, from 
dread of the annoyance of meeting me again. 
Grumble about the smallness of the place ; com- 
plain of your health; wish you had never come 
to Aldborough, and never made acquaintance 
with the Bygraves; and when you have well 
worried Mrs. Lecount with your discontent, ask 
her on a sudden if she can’t suggest a change 
for the better. If you put that question to her 
naturally, do you think she can be depended 
on to answer it ?” 

“ She won’t want to be questioned at all,” re- 
plied Mr. Noel Vanstone, irritably. “I have 
only got to say I am tired of Aldborough ; and, 
if she believes me—which she won’t; I’m quite 
positive, Mr. Bygrave, she won’t!—she will 
have her suggestion ready before I can ask 
for it.” 

“ Ay! ay!” said the captain, eagerly. “There 
is some place, then, that Mrs. Lecount wants to 
go to, this autumn ?” 

“She wants to go there (hang her!) every 
autumn.” 

“To go where?” 

“To Admiral Bartram’s— you don’t know 
him, do you ?—at St. Crux-in-the-Marsh.” 

“Don’t lose your patience, Mr. Vanstone ! 
What you are now telling me, is of the most 
vital importance to the object we have in view. 
Who is Admiral Bartram ?” 

“ An old friend of my father’s. My father laid 
him under obligations—my father lent him 
money, when they were both young men. I am 
like one of the family, at St. Crux; my room is 
always kept ready for me. Not that there’s any 
family, at the admiral’s, except his nephew, 
George Bartram. George is my cousin; I’m 
as intimate with George as my father was with 
the admiral—and I’ve been sharper than my 
father, for I haven’t lent my friend any money. 
Lecount always makes a show of liking George 
—I believe to annoy me. She likes the admiral, 
too: he flatters her vanity. He always invites 
her to come with me to St. Crux. He lets her 
have one of the best bedrooms ; and treats her 
as if she was a lady. She’s as proud as Lucifer 
—she likes being treated like a lady—and she 
pesters me every autumn to go to St. Crux. 
What’s the matter? What are you taking out 
your pocket-book for ?” 

* I want the admiral’s address, Mr. Vanstone 
ine a purpose which I will explain imme- 
With those words Captain Wragge opened 
his pocket-bock, and wrote down the address 
from Mr. Noel Vanstone’s dictation, as follows : 
‘Admiral Bartram, St. Crux-in-the-Marsh, near 
Ossory, Essex.” 

“ Good!” cried the captain, closing his pocket- 
book again. “The only difficulty that stood in 
our way, is now cleared out of it. Patience, Mr. 





structions again at the point where we dropped 
them. Give me five minutes’ more attention ; and 
you will see your way to your marriage, as plainly 
as I see it. On the day after to-morrow, you 
declare you are tired of Aldborough; and Mrs. 
Lecount suggests St. Crux. You don’t say yes 
or no on the spot—yon take the next day to 
consider it—and you make up your mind the last 
thing at night to go to St. Crux the first thing 
in the morning. Are youin the habit of super- 
intending your own packing up? or do you 
usually shift all the trouble of it on Mrs. Le- 
count’s skoulders ?” 

* Lecount has all the trouble, of course; Le- 
count is paid forit! But I don’t really go, do 
I ~ 

“ You go as fast as horses can take you to the 
railway; without having held any previous com- 
munication with this house, either personally or 
by letter. You leave Mrs. Lecount behind to 
pack up your curiosities, to settle with the 
tradespeople, and to follow you to St. Crux the 
next morning. The next morning is the tenth 
morning. On the tenth morning she receives 
the letter from Zurich ; and if you only carry out 
my instructions, Mr. Vanstone—as sure as you 
sit there, to Zurich she goes !” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone’s colour began to rise 
again, as the captain’s stratagem dawned on him 
at last in its true light. 

“ And what am I to do at St. Crux ?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Wait there till I call for you,” replied the 
captain. “As soon as Mrs. Lecount’s back is 
turned, I will go to the church here and give the 
necessary notice of the marriage. The same day 
or the next, I will travel to the address written 
down in my pocket-book—pick you up at the 
admiral’s—and take you on to London with me 
to get the license. With that document in our 
possession, we shall be on our way back to Ald- 
borough, while Mrs. Lecount is on her way out 
to Zurich—and before she starts on her return 
journey, you and my niece will be man and wife! 
There are your future prospects for you. What 
do you think of them ?” 

* What a head you have got!” cried Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, in a sudden outburst of enthusiasm. 
“You’re the most extraordinary man I ever met 
with. One would think you had done nothing all 
your life but take people in.” 

Captain Wragge received that unconscious tri- 
bute to his native genius, with the complacency 
of a man who felt that he thoroughly deserved it. 
“T have told you already, my dear sir,” he 
said, modestly, “that I never do things by 
halves. Pardon me for reminding you that we 
have no time for exchanging mutual civilities. 
Are you quite sure about your instructions ? 
I dare not write them down, for fear of accidents, 
Try the system of artificial memory—count your 
instructions eff, after me, on your thumb and 
your four fingers. To-day, you tell Mrs. Lecount 
I have tried to take you in with my relatives’ 
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parade. The day after, you refuse to go out, you 
get tired of Aldborough, and you allow Mrs. Le- 
count to make her suggestion. ‘The next day, 
you accept the suggestion. And the next day 
to that, you go to St. Crux. Once more, my dear 
sir!) Thumb—works of Art. Forefinger—cut 
me on the parade. Middle finger—tired of Ald- 
borough. Third finger—take Lecount’s advice. 
Little finger—off to St Crux. Nothing can be 
clearer—nothing can be easier todo. Is there 
anything you don’t understand? Anything that 
I can explain over again, before you go?” 

“Only one thing,” said Mr. Noel Vanstone. 
“Is it settled that I am not to come here again, 
before I go to St. Crux?” 

“Most decidedly!” answered the captain. 
“The whole success of the enterprise depends on 
your keeping away. Mrs. Lecount will try the 
credibility of everything you say to her, by one 
test—the test of your communicating, or not, 
with this house. She will watch you, night and 
day! Don’t call here, don’t send messages, don’t 
write letters—don’t even go out by yourself. 
Let her see you start for St. Crux, on her sug- 
gestion ; with the absolute certainty in her own 
mind that you have followed her advice, without 
communicating it in any form whatever to me or 
to my niece. Do that, and she must believe you, on 
the best of all evidence for our interests, and the 
worst for hers—the evidence of her own senses.” 

With those last words of caution, he shook 
Mr. Noel Vanstone warmly by the hand, and 
sent him home on the spot. 


Captain Wragge retired to rest that night in 
high spirits. He jocosely apostrophised the ex- 
tinguisher in his candlestick, as he raised it to 
put the light out. “ If I could only drop you on 
Mrs. Lecount,” said the captain, “I might bid 
good-by to the last anxiety left, on this side of 
the wedding-day !”” 
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In one of the Louvre galleries is to be 
seen a grim and ghastly piece of painting, 
which is usually encircled by a throng of ad- 
mirers of the morbid. It represents a murderer 
flying over the earth with his bloody knife dis- 
P ayed conspicuously in his hand, while, from be- 

ind, an avenging and supernatural spirit presses 
on him closely, waving a spectral sword. The 
allegory typifies Crime pursued by Justice. It 
is of the grand French school ; was bought by the 
nation ; and has, no doubt, considerable merit. 

It is valuable, however, apart from its pic- 
torial excellence, as illustrating the popular 
ideal as regards crime and punishment in their 
relation to the community. If it dwells on the 
disagreeable subject at all—always distasteful 
and unpalatable—it is only in company with its 
appropriate antidote — punishment, full, sound, 
satisfactory, and substantial. Crime is one of the 
necessary corruptions of society; but society 
has within itself the sure arm of chastisement, 
which shall be thus a vindication of its out- 





raged laws. This is the popular notion of crime 
and its repression. 

So, at our general jail deliveries—when the 
judges of assize come their rounds purging the 
prisons, and the long strings of on Fe 
defile through the dock, and Messrs. Thurtell, 
Greenacre, Palmer, and other distinguished mur- 
derers, through long weary days of witnesses 
and depositions, and examinations and cross- 
examinations, and counsels’ speeches and judge’s 
charge, and deliberations of jurymen, have been 
successfully hunted to conviction—we, who are 
interested in the peace and order of our country, 
rub our hands with satisfaction, rejoicing that 
there has been no miscarriage of justice. The 
ugly drama is happily complete. Society has 
done its part. 

To different minds the idea of punishment 
will present itself under different views, and for 
different objects. One may be called the eye 
for eye and tooth for tooth idea, which is sae 
the favourite notion of punishment with the 
vulgar. The maimed and beaten woman chuckles 
as she tells how she “got” her assaulter “ six 
months and hard labour.” The natural feeli 
is, that he who inflicted pain or injury, should 
himself suffer pain or injury, in some shape 
corresponding. But this is but a small part 
of the complex idea of punishment. ‘There 
is a corruption in the mind which led to the 
original crime. ‘This, after the penalty has 
been satisfied, naturally remains, is possibl 
strengthened, and on release will lead to fres 
offence. It would appear, then, that punish- 
ment should be of such severity as to deter and 
to have soundly terrified the criminal mind. 
This should surely enter into the notion of 
punishment. Again, it should have the effect 
of scaring others who have not yet sinned, and 
thus keep the community pure. Finally, there 
is some gain in the removal, wholesale or even 
temporary, of the infected particles from among 
us. For the time, contagion is prevented from 
spreading. All these are useful elements in the 
consideration of punishments. 

Tt has been mentioned that under the trans- 
porting system of our ancestors, brutal certainly 
for its severity, these results were attained in a 
broad sort of fashion. No doubt there were 
monstrous evils in the details; and a mass of 
indiscriminate rascality, seething and ferment- 
ing together in a huge prison caldron, would 
of itself fructify and multiply in a sort of 
spontaneous generation. Still, when the cal- 
dron was full it would be tilted and its contents 
spread over the huge surface of the colonial 
wastes and prairies, which absorbed it more or 
less innocuously. We thus get rid of our corrup- 
tions in bulk ; very much after the principle of 
a sort of mort au mouche’s paper, which those 
plagued with flies lay in their parlour-windows 
in the sun. 

But suddenly, towards the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, it became understood 
that these useful drains would be stopped, 
and that our thriving colonies had objected— 
reasonably enough—to be any longer turned to 
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the use of sewers for the Mother Country. We 
could no longer “flush” off our criminals in 
that direction. The caldron of corruption, 
now filling more rapidly than ever, must be 
emptied, not, as before, over wild regions where 
handwork, and the necessity of earning subsis- 
tence, would neutralise all thoughts of guilt, 
but over our own land. Must be: for the huma- 
nity of a more enlightened time had introduced 
shorter and more suitable sentences of seven 
and fourteen years. When it is mentioned that 
in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, the 
number of offenders proceeded against in England 
and Wales alone, reached the sum of nearly 
half a million, and the fact became apparent 
that we were to receive back a good portion of 
this scum, it may be well conceived what surprise 
and alarm filled men’s minds. The mere pre- 
sence and inconvenience of such fellow-citizens 
was the least portion of the evil: for an efficient 
police and the vigour of the law might reason- 
ably be assumed to be some protection. But 
the real danger arose from the presence of this 
venom which was to be absorbed into the healthy 
veins of the country, spreading corruption in 
a fearfully increasing ratio. 

The empire was aghast; but still it was no 
more than a nine days’ wonder of nine days’ 
panic ; and it was believed the thing would come 
right. Inthe mean time (in 1853) the new system 
began, and a discharge of some two thousand 
couvicts annually began to set in silently. 

The working of this ticket-of-leave system in 
practice is tolerably well known, and regarded 
with uncomfortable feelings by the public. In 
theory, however, it supposed the repentant con- 
vict behaving with a beautiful regularity within 
‘his prison, seeking the chaplain’s society, and thus 
qualif ying himself for an early release. On being 
restored to freedom, the theory again was that 
the converted convict moved and had his bein 
and performed what lawful duties he could find 
under a sort of legal espionage, giving a species 
of bail for his good conduct in the shape of a 
fresh re-commitment to prison should he trans- 
gress. But practically the effect of this whole- 
some regulation was, that the community be- 
came filled with hordes of ruflians at large, 
bolder and more dangerous, through past im- 
punity and remission of punishment, free men 
who should be in jail; unwatched, too, for the 
— of the country considered such tremendous 

uties as forming no part of their functions. 

We were then gradually helped to the frightful 
discovery that no fewer than twenty-two thou- 
sand known thieves were proceeded against ; 
and that as surely as we set a convict at liberty, 
so surely were we sending out licensed despera- 
does to work mischief to persons and properties. 

It was plain that something must be done, 
and that speedily. It was altogether too quix- 
otic to expect that a State should supply in- 
struments for its own destruction. It was 
clear the only safety was in a recurrence to 
the old principle, subject to an important modi- 
fication. Formerly we got rid both of criminal 





system by deportation. Now, since we must 
keep the man, could it not be possible to get 
rid of the criminal alone? If he must be 
turned loose among honest and civilised men, 
could it not be after some process of purifica- 
tion, and some rite by which the old demon of 
criminality shall be exorcised ? 

And this is the basis of the new system of 
criminal treatment which has spread into every 
country whose civilisation is at all advanced. 

All are agreed that the mere infliction of pain 
upon the evil-doer, by way of retaliation for 
pain that He inflicted, is a very minor matter 
in a great scheme for suppression of crime. 
Jails, too, are now universally reformed—classi- 
fication has been introduced, so that the whole 
mass shall not ferment, and all particles become 
equally leavened with the one corrupt principle. 
In short, prisoners now are sualdioel, and re- 
formed—re-formed in its strictest sense—made 
into new men. The prison was not to be 
merely a place of pain, but a crucible in which 
criminal dross could be skimmed away, and an 
innocent precipitate left to be sent forth at the 
proper time. 

There was a sound principle recommending 
itself by reason and common sense—by economy 
both of time, and money, and morals—and by a 
hundred other advantages so obvious that it is 
marvellous how it escaped notice centuries 
back. Rather it did not so much escape 
notice; it suggested itself to the thoughtful 
and the good over and over again. But there 
existed then, as there exists now, that disincli- 
nation in the administration of the country, to 
be moved by the advice of those in the crowd, 
and who are unaccredited by office. And those 
to whom the memory of one Oliver Goldsmith 
is dear, and to whom the story of his Vicar is 
the sweetest reading for simplicity, pathos, 
quaintness, poetry, and humour, will not be sur- 
prised to find that the wise and humane notions 
of our day in reference to prisons are distinctly 
set forth in this precious little romance. A 
century ago, all but three years, when in Eng- 
land prisons were no more than vile Alsatias 
and noisome cellars of reeking crime; and in 
Ireland, dens of which we may find a perfect 
picture in the Dublin Black Dog, described 
graphically in Mr. Gilbert’s excellent history ;— 
at this degraded era Oliver Goldsmith, whose 
serious speeches were a source of infinite amuse- 
ment to his facetious friends, wrote the famous 
prison scene in the Vicar, wherein is set out 
what should be the principle for dealing with 
crime. 

The true principle being at last recognised, 
some progress was made. But in England we 
were not yet even at the beginning. ‘The best 
intentions will not alone ensure success, It 
was indeed decreed that criminals should be re- 
formed; but the procedure for that purpose 
was a great science, in which it was fancied 
that we were skilled, but of which we did not 
know even the rudiments. The utopian idea 
of reformation began and ended with a perfect 
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and levelled. Enormous sums were sunk in 
costly prison palaces, and architects ran riot in 
ingenious devices of separate cells, galleries, 
lanes radiating from a centre like the spokes of 
a large wheel. Convicts were experimented 
on with ingenious devices—made into imita- 
tions of the misericordia society at Florence, 
by wearing caps with eye-holes in them, and 
were pampered in a substantial basis of good 
sound diet—the very best per contract. This 
was the new system which, being carried out at 
a startling cost, might reasonably be expected 
to be prolific in results. Some doubting spirits 
whispered, indeed, that here prisons were re- 
formed, but prisoners scarcely. And no doubt 
certain gross things being swept away did pro- 
duce amelioration. ‘The herding of criminal 
cattle together in one indiscriminate shed was 
no more; and thus those who were but par- 
tially tainted were prevented from becoming 
utterly rotten by contamination. But still, on 
looking for facts as a test of the efficacy of the 
new system in turning criminals into innocent 
members of society, it is ascertained beyond a 
doubt that a large proportion of arrested evil- 
doers, are old offenders. There is a suspicion 
abroad that tickets-of-leave are no more than 
letters of marque. 

This is scarcely cheering as the result of a sys- 
tem on which enthusiasm, earnestness, money, 
and the labour of good men, have been lavished. 
And yet it is a little remarkable that in a con- 
tiguous island there has also been at work a new 
prison system, in which costly jails, separate 
systems, galleries, wheel-spoke promenades, and 
the rest, have their place; but with this diffe- 
rence: that these elements are not considered 
the reform of the prisoners. They are not the 
system, but adjuncts of the system. And the 
remarkable result of the practice in the island 
alluded to, is this : 

THAT OUT OF EVERY HUNDRED CRIMINALS 
DISCHARGED AS REFORMED, ONLY TEN RETURN 
ON A FRESH CONVICTION. 

This comes of no other than the famous Irish 
convict system, worked and perfected on the 
basis of Captain Machonochie’s plan, by its 
zealous prophet Sir Walter Crofton, of which 
shall be given a detailed account. 

We may suppose for a moment that the 
English judges of assize are on their rounds. We 
will suppose, also, that Messrs. Sheppard and 
Wild, two professionals of eminence, have been 
satisfactorily convicted, and just “ put forward” 
to hear their respective sentences. Mr. Jolin 
Sheppard has entered a house “ burglariously,” 
and is “ impressively ” sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude. Mr. Wild, who has beaten a 
fellow-creature with a bludgeon to within a 
hair’s-breadth of murder, is also impressively 
consigned to fifteen years’ penal servitude— 
a sentence acknowledged by that gentleman with 
an easy and familiar leer. 

About the same time we may assume that the 
Irish judges are busy with their task of sifting 
and filtering the calendar, and that Messrs. 





forward” to receive sentence. Mr. Murphy is 
consigned to a duress of seven years, like his 
English brother, but in the case of Mr. Cal- 
ingen, even at this early stage, something tes- 
tifies to the excellence of the Irish system; for 
the jail governor steps forward with a tabulated 
form, which states that Mr. Callaghan has been 
a previous offender, and in consequence receives 
the severer penalty of fifteen years. This profit- 
able result, the true test of gauging the punish- 
ment by the offence, has been arrived at through 
the machinery of the perfect Irish police organisa- 
tion; for, on the arrest of every prisoner who has 
the slightest appearance of familiarity with his 
calling, either a photographic portrait, or a 
sort of “signalement” of the minutest de- 
scription, is forwarded to Dublin Castle, and 
by careful indexes the offender is hunted down 
in the books of the convicts’ prisons. Thus even 
at the outset, before punishment is suffered, a 
juster apportionment is arrived at, and, as will 
be seen presently, the system is ensured that 
length of time which in the case of habitual 
offenders is absolutely necessary to give it fair 
lay. 

We shall first trace the progress of Messrs. 
Murphy and Callaghan through their various 
stages of reformation; and it will be seen whe- 
ther, without any reference to results, the system 
recommends itself. 

Messrs. Murphy and Callaghan are presently 
brought to Dublin, from whatever quarter of 
the country they may have had their trial in, 
and are conducted to a huge fortress-like build- 
ing, situate in a healthy suburb, and whose 
quality is marked out with a fatal distinctness 
by the huge tower-like pair of chimneys which 
rise in the centre of every model jail. This’ 
is the Mountjoy Prison, where, what may be 
called, the annealing process takes place. It 
is felt that, with the criminal native fresh from 
crime, and inflamed and resentful at the punish- 
ment just inflicted, it would be idie attempting 
any experiments through mere moral appeals; 
and this, too, becomes precisely the time when 
the penal portion, or physical suffering with 
which to a certain degree every crime should 
be visited, may be fitly applied. Accordingly, 
here the wholesome terrors of the silent system, 
and the separate system, are put in force. It is 
conceded even by its most determined opponents, 
that the effect of this treatment, if not effica- 
cious for reformation, is at least sure and certain 
as a terrible deterrent—if anything, almost too 
severe: setting into operation, even at this 
gloomy stage of this famous Irish system, the 
secret aud power of which lies not in this special 
point or that, but in a general leaven through 
the whole, seasoning every portion. The mystery 
lies in treating each prisoner as though he were 
the solitary tenant of the prison; and not as a 
vile single cast froma corrupt matrix, which has 
cast a thousand others precisely similar to him- 
self. He is not held to be a number, or a name, 
an abstraction in pen and ink on the books of the 
establishment. But he is held to be a living man, 


Murphy and Callaghan, two offenders, are “set ; with a soul, and with reason. 
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The ground being thus got ready by a very 
rude diet, and an utter deprivation of all in- 
teresting employment during the first three 
months, the system comes into play; and this, 
curiously enough, by explaining the system to 
him, It is impressed upon him—not in a cold, 
Official fashion, but in free personal interviews, 
and by the means of lectures over and over 
again repeated, like a course of scholastic train- 
ing—that the length or shortness of his impri- 
sonment is to depend upon himself; that his 
prison existence is not to be one weary blank of 
monotony—the cheerless, unchanged interior of 
cell from the first day to the last—but a pro- 
gressive ascent, marked by change and variety, 
improvement, moral and physical, encourage- 
ment and co-operation from superiors, and, 
finally, as just mentioned, an early and speedier 
enlargement. These advantages are enforced 
on him as entirely depending on his own con- 
duct —not merely a negative observance of 
prison rules or sanctimonious demeanour—but a 
positive good behaviour under probation and 
trial and different circumstances. Daily it is 
instilled into him that there are to be stages in 
his probation, that it is actually possible for him 
to improve his condition—not at the end of six 

ears’ time, which would be so remote as to 
ave, practically, little or no influence—but 
within the next eight or nine months, which is 
a point near enough to be a suflicient spur to 
hard labour. ‘Thus, though Messrs. Murphy 
and Callaghan may have entered their separate 
cells full of a dogged scowling hostility, and a 
rooted conviction that governors and jailers 
were their natural enemies, it mus¢ gradually 
break on them that these odious officials are 
(for whatever object) strangely anxious to co- 
operate with them in improving their condition 
and shortening their imprisonment. Or it will 
at once strike those gentlemen that it is in 
their interest to strive and rise by good con- 
duct from stage to stage; and they will not be 
slow to follow in prison the calling they have fol- 
lowed all through life. And, though this would 
be but a very unsatisfactory motive, taken as 
a state of mind suited for reformation, it is 
quite sufficient for the managers of the system, 
at the beginning, as a basis for their future 
efforts. 

In their separate cells, then, Messrs. Murphy 
and Callaghan are yet to pick oakum for the first 
three months of their term. This labour is 
chosen as being of a monotonous and unintel- 
lectual sort. The diet is rough and low. After 
the three months the labour is changed to some- 
thing of a sort where the mind can find some 
variety and a little interest, such as_boot- 
closing, and the diet is improved. All, too, 
look forward to the shortening of that nine 
months into eight ; and the result of this appeal 
either to the interest or better feelings of the 
criminals in the year eighteen hundred and sixty 
was, that out of two hundred and thirteen tenants 
of the prison, no fewer than one hundred and 
seventy were found not to have committed even 
the slightest breach of the rules, and thus 





shortened this portion of the punishment by a 
month. 

Mr. Murphy has possibly been refractory, and 
is, perhaps, detained to work out his ninth month. 
Mr. Callaghan has been docile, possibly hypocri- 
tical, or has, perhaps, shrewdlyseen that a change 
would be for his advantage. He is, therefore, 
removed after only eight months’ residence. He 
has been in early life a labourer in the fields 
before he took to evil courses, so he is de- 
spatched to Spike Island. Or, he has been 
a skilled handicraftsman, and is sent to Philips- 
town—the tradesman’s prison. Railway tra- 
vellers in Ireland often discover that they 
have some strange fellow-passengers dressed in 
the unmistakable prison es of blue frieze, 
guarded by the wonderfully-trained Irish police, 
armed with Enfield rifles. These are Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Callaghan shifting their quarters. 

Spike Island is a huge convict depot which, a 
few years back, was bursting with nearly three 
thousand convicts. Nature has bountifully laid 
it out, especially for prison treatment, and the 
Royal Engineers have made extensive fortifica- 
tions heartily co-operate with nature. Mr. Cal- 
laghan and Mr. Murphy are set busily to work 
—quarrying, trimming and chipping stone, in 
excavations, and other severe “ hodman’s work.” 
They are also put to carpenter’s and smith’s 
work, if they have any skill in that way. They 
are, moreover, taught the various trades of ma- 
sons, carpenters, smiths, shoemakers—a prac- 
tice common enough in other convict prisons ; 
but which is here made an element of the system 
by being held out as a reward to the deserving 
and well conducted. 

At this stage, sets in the “mark” system 
on which it is scarcely necessary to dwell, 
being a matter of pure detail. The principle of 
a steady and gradual! promotion—marked by nice 
shades—is carried out, and the convict is made 
to perceive the advantage by small but percep- 
tible advantages, and is stimulated by a little 
personal distinction in the shape of badges, which 
proclaim his progress conspicuously. If he at- 
tain the highest number of marks—which is nine 
each month—for twelve months successively, he 
steps into a superior class of this Spike Island 
stage—is kept apart from the common and more 
degraded herd, which is an appeal to his self- 
respect and pride, as though they were not 
worthy to associate with him; thus, in spite 
of himself, there is a sort of emulation excited, 
the fruits of which may a¢ once be realised, in 
the shape of presents and tangible rewards— 
which, too, at the same time are helping him on 
to au abridgment of his term. Every mark is 
therefore coveted and greedily contested; and 
the directors assure us that any sacrifice of 
physical comfort would be cheerfully submitted 
to, sooner than risk the loss of a mark ; for that 
implies instant degradation. 

Pausing here, it will be seen that this sort of 
prison vitality, even if it did not go further, must 
be a far healthier state of mind than the dull in- 
action of the common prisons. All the common 
inducements which sweeten the labour of free 
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men outside, are at work in this case. For 
there is emulation with his fellows, encourage- 
ment from those over him, and above all a sure 
and certain hope that his condition, by a little 
care and exertion, will be better and better 
every succeeding month. If Mr. ——_ 
conduct has been steady and orderly at Spike 
Island, he will only be detained there three 
years and four months out of his seven years’ 
term. If Mr. Callaghan have been similarly ex- 
emplary, he will have to remain seven years and 
four months out of his fifteen. At the end of 
those terms both will be ripe for the grand dis- 
tinguishing treatment of the Irish system—the 
“intermediate” stage. ; 

With common criminals, when the day of en- 
largement arrives, the doors are flung open, and 
they are plunged again into the free world, as 
into the open sea. ‘The shock must be about as 
sudden; especially after a long confinement of 
seven or fifteen years. The change from re- 
straint to perfect liberty is enough to dislocate 
even better balanced organisations ; and though 
perhaps the terrors of their late place of abode 
may be fresh, still it is found on experience 
that they are not sufficient. In the way of these 
is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, which 
interposes between the late convict and these 
new dangers. 

In the Irish system it is arranged, that the 
prisoner shall not be rudely plunged into free- 
dom; but shall climb by graduated steps into 
that happy condition. So that almost before 
Messrs. Wild and Sheppard shall have been for- 
mally set free, they shall be actually enjoying— 
under certain precautions—a sort of liberty ; 
a sort of amphibious state, where the good and 
well conducted shall be, practically speaking, 
almost as free as labouring men are, and where 
for those only who are inclined to be troublesome 
does anything like restraint arise. Such a place 
of probation may be accepted at once as emi- 
nently rational, but at the same time considered 
as utopian. On the wild common of Lusk, some 
twenty or thirty miles from Dublin, in view of 
a boisterous sea, is to be seen this strange spec- 
tacle of a prison which is yet no prison, and of 
physically free men who are yet morally pri- 
soners. 

On this wild common are the prisoners doing 
battle, and severe battle it is, with a stubborn 
soil. ‘This “labor improbus” is all the better, 
for, as was before remarked, it has a sweetening 
wholesome influence, and maketh the heart 
honest. Very different, too, this open-air hus- 
bandry to that prison work within the walls of a 
jail. For here there is no jail in sight, neither 
are there jailers. There is, indeed, an iron 
sleeping room not far away which may be moved 
about, and the workmen are watched over by 
one or two officers. Above all, they feel that 
they are earning their bread as day labourers, 
for they are paid by the week the sum of two 
shillings and sixpence. In the evenings, after 
the hard day’s toils, some strange spectacles are 
witnessed on that wild bleak common. The 
men are seen gathered in one of the large huts 














round an intelligent lecturer, who twice a week 
gives them entertaining lectures on useful 
topics. To reading, which has been previously 
learnt, writing and arithmetic are now added; 
prizes are given ; and such is the taste acquired, 
that the sixpence per week he is allowed out of 
his earnings often goes in a book. 

Finally, Tens Murphy and Callaghan, having 
served in this intermediate stage, the one for two 
years, the other for fifteen months, and having 
conducted themselves with propriety, are in- 
formed that the glad day of their liberation is 
come, and are set free. Mr. Murpliy’s term is thus 
shortened by twenty-one months, and Mr. Cal- 
laghan’s by five years. This isa result they have 
known from the beginning; they have worked 
their way to it, not eeneh any grace or favour 
from authority, but through their own hard exer- 
tions, now creeping forward a little, now thrown 
back, but making steadily all the while fora fixed 
goal. It is, therefore, resting after a stern proba- 
tion and a moral victory. Very different their 
moral state from the moral state of those who 
have been sunk in the wet slough of despond of 
common prison life, and whose only probation has 
been that of brute Travaux Forcés. These Irish 
convicts come forth not only redeemed but 
trained, superior far to the common run of la- 
bourer in this class. So that actually it has be- 
come a qualification for employment to have been 
a convict prisoner. But we are not done with 
Messrs. Murphy and Callaghan yet. 

Though the fall has been broken, and we may 
reasonably conclude that our two enlarged con- 
victs will do nothing to discredit their training, 
still it is felt that the public generally have a 
certain claim to protection, and that the institu- 
tion which is so confident in its own results as 
to set prisoners free, should give some guarantee 
to the public for its safety: most of all, if that 
public be so confiding as to take these enlarged 
convicts into its service. Theoretically, then, 
we suppose them still in prison, and the excel- 
lent elles organisation of Ireland keeps its eye 
upor them anxiously ; yet not so as to harass. It 
is one of the strangest things in the world to 
walk round the great thoroughfare of Dublin 
and to hear whispered, by one in the secret, 
“that man so busy scavengering is a fifteen 
years’ convict ; that man trowelling so neatly 
is a seven years’ convict;” or to be taken 
through a great workshop and pointed out this 
man and that, of innocent and honest expression, 
as criminals whose sentences are not yet expired. 
Such the police note carefully. These “leavers” 
must report themselves at stated intervals. A 
system, it will be said, demoralising and degrad- 
ing. On the contrary, for in this mstance as in 
the whole previous treatment of the Irish con- 
vict system, the men feel that this comes of 
no antagonism to them, but more of co-opera- 
tion and protection—protection against them- 
selves. So when any symptoms of backsliding 
are visible—and these usually manifest them- 
selves in no worse shape than a little drink— 
the offender is sent before one of the direc- 
tors, who firmly but kindly admonishes. Finally, 
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Messrs. Murphy and Callaghan being really and 
genuinely free, it will be found that their score 
of punishment stand thus : 








Mr. Patrick |8 months} 7 years | 2 years 5 years 

Callaghan, | separate |4 months} Inter- at large 

15 years, system. | Spike |mediate P. under 
Island. surveillance, 





So with Mr. Murphy in proportion to his term. 

But this Irish convict system bears fruit far 
away beyond its own immediate sphere. In Eng- 
land, the common plea for convicts relapsing is 
that none willemploy them. But in Ireland, the 
directors have so fa:rly earned the public faith, 
and have won such implicit credit in their 
system, that convict labour is in eager request, 
and the supply does not equal the demand. They 
make the best of trained servants and labourers. 
Only a short time since, a lady writes from the 
country to a friend in town for a nursery- 
governess, and after diligent inquiry, it is dis- 
covered that not only a good nursery-governess, 
but far away the best that could be found, is to 
be selected from among the female convicts. 
The lady accepted the choice made for her. 

Such is the Irish convict system and its fruit. 
That fruit has been so startling and unexpected, 
that in England it has been received with grave 
doubts and some mistrust. On the Continent, 
through that clearness of vision which foreigners 
have for all real discoveries, it has been heartily 
welcomed. The late Count Cavour person- 
ally examined into it and approved. In Eng- 
land it has been objected that the Irish sys- 
tem has to deal with a comparatively innocent 
class of criminals, if such a phrase may be 
used. Jn answer, the directors appeal to the 
names of evil-doers in their books, against 
whom fifteen and twenty previous convictions 
have been oiled have been proved b 
the fire of this process—and are now reformed. 
Again, to explain that large amount of reforma- 
tion (ninety-five per cent) so strikingly contrasted 
with the ninety-five per cent who do relapse in 
England, it is said that the Irish convict flies to 
England to avoid the pressure of the espionage 
brought to bear on lim; and of course cazuot 
figure in the list of relapses in his own country. 
To which the directors of the Irish system 
reply, that they can account (with very slight 
exceptions) for nearly every man under their 
care, or could in a very short time: which seems 
a satisfactory answer enough. Finally, these 
grounds being cut away, it is urged that this 
Irish system is no new system; and that what 
is all but an “intermediate” system may be seen 
at Chatham and Portland. There the convicts 
work outside their prison, and quarry stone a 
mile from the jail. But “stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage ;” and though 
not in jail at the moment, they know they must 
return there that evening. If Chatham be inter- 
mediate, so are the huge bagnes at Toulon and 
Brest. 

The director of the costly English system 
—that system which lays out its happy hunt- 
ing-grounds where convicts may be soothed and 





agency of “ puddings,” “ allowance of tea, beer,” 
and gratuities reaching to “ thirty pounds’— 
has bluntly denied the efficacy of this Irish 
prison cure, and has «laimed the palm of success 
and of excellence for his own. 

Now, there is a huge fortress of restraint at 
Wakefield, the West Riding prison, conducted 
on admirable principles, and, as will be seen, di- 
rected by’an enlightened spirit of progress. Hav- 
ing room to spare, it takes in the overflow from 
Pentonville of government convicts. Four Visit- 
ing Justices of this institution—a little alarmed 
by the fact that some four-fifths of these latter 
prisoners, or about eighty-one per cent of their 
criminals, were coming back to them after their 
release—with an admirable spirit determined to 
set sail for the new Dorado of prison discipline, 
and personally investigate the truth of these glow- 
ing legends of reformation. Their first experience 
was almost startling, for, on entering one of the 
Dublin prisons, they found a company of con- 
victs “ knocking off work,” and shouldering their 
spades preparatory to a mile’s walk through the 
crowded streets of a crowded capital. ‘There 
was here no prison dress, no guard beyond an- 
other workman, also shouldering a spade; and 
they were hurrying off to dinner like other 
ordinary and, it may be said, honest mechanics. 
The Four Visiting Justices were not a little 
confounded by this curious sight, and almost 
half converted. 

One argument which had been pressed on the 
Four Justices, as fatal to this Irish treatment, 
was that the Celtic temperament was more 
malleable and ductile, and more pastoral, in 
short; and that in a huge manufacturing 
empire whose population was densely crowded, 
and whose operations were more complex, and 
where the struggle for life and sustenance was 
more intense, there would be a greater field for 
crime. However, a photograph book copiously 
stored with the cartes de visite of malefactors, 
done by the Silvy of the jail, was presented 
for the inspection of the Four Justices, and 
those gentlemen, fortified as they were by a 
familiarity with the type of countenance which 
their own thirteen hundred Wakefield prisoners 
could furnish them, were pee ma by the 
tremendous galaxy of ruffianism which blazed 
upon them through the medium of albumenised 
paper. A nearer familiarity with the originals 
of these interesting likenesses only strength- 
ened the convictions of the Four Justices, 
that the facial type of Irish criminality fully 
rivalled, if it did not exceed, the hideousness of 
English villany. And it becomes a gratifying 
source of pride for the upholders of the Irish 
system, that these gentlemen have reported that 
the human soil there, was as rude and repulsive 
for reformatory tillage as the criminal ground at 
home. The warders in the jails have to carry 
heavy truncheons for their own security, and 
the ordinary metropolitan police, while patrol- 
ling the suburbs of Dublin at night, are accus- 
tomed to carry cutlasses. 

This truth, however unflattering to the na- 





pampered into decent prison behaviour by the 


tional character, is further triumphantly sup- 
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ported by the fact that, prior to the Crofton 
administration, the Irish convict’s character 
was so hopelessly bad, that “a special re- 
quest was sent from Australia” begging that 
no more of that article might be supplied to 
the colony: the superintendent despondingly re- 
marking that “ coercion appears to be the only 
force they are capable of appreciating.” 

Another point that struck the Four Visiting 
Justices was, a comparison of the prison bills 
furnished to the respective countries. They 
found that Mr. Sheppard, in England, cost 
some thirty-three pounds yearly for his board 
and lodging, and treatment generally ; whereas 
Mr. Sheppard, in Ireland, cau be supported for 
some seven pounds less. They discovered, too, 
that no less than six prisons have been closed in 
Ireland, from an absolute dearth of criminal 
boarders to fill them with. That the number 
of government convicts in Ireland actually di- 
minished during five years, in a very large pro- 
portion ; while in England they increased. Again, 
the Irish prison bill has decreased fifty thousand 

ounds a year, while the English has increased 
by nearly eighty thousand pounds. 

The Four Visiting Justices made also some 
further discoveries. They found that, while for 
a light offence a “ short sentence” is a suitable 
punishment, such punishment is wholly inade- 
quate for the case of hardened offenders who have 
yet been guilty of only a light offence. A short 
term in the case of “an habitual offender” 
affords no opportunity for the treatment neces- 
sary in so serious an instance. And yet under 
the system the Four Visiting Justices left be- 
hind them at home, there can be, beyond ex- 
ceptional cases, no difference between a first 
offender and a hardened criminal both convicted 
of the same offence! But in Ireland, had they 
found opportunity to be present at the assizes, 
they would have heard the judge use some 
such language as this—curiously varying the 
accustomed formula of passing sentence: “ Pa- 
trick Callaghan, you have been found guilty 
of a larceny, &c. It also appears from the 
books that you have been convicted no less than 
five times on former occasions. In such a case 
as yours a light sentence would be perfectly 
idle, therefore,” &c. This is now the common 
practice, and in Dublin Castle a monster cri- 
minal record is kept, with which the case of 
every newly arrested prisoner is compared. His 
life and criminal adventures are here carefully 
registered, indexed, and are accessible at a 
moment’s notice. 

The Four Visiting Justices also bethought 
them of the popular objection to that police 
surveillance over what are called ticket-of-leave 
men. It was so “un-English,” so “ degrading,” 
so subversive of manly self-relying independence. 
Anything like foreign espionage was to be de- 
nee But somehow it occurred to the Four 

jisiting Justices, and occurred with much 
force, that “these sensitive British natures, 
whose susceptibilities were wounded by observ- 
ance, were virtually prisoners under sentence— 
not, indeed, in cells or coufined in prison-yards— 








and who, if they were not allowed this special 
grace, would be under degrading and ‘ unmanly’ 
restraint.” 
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From 1685 to 1847—that is, during a period 
of one hundred and sixty-two years—the office 
of executioner in France has passed through 
seven generations of one family, who have 
adopted as their heraldic device a cracked bell 
between three red stars on a silver shield, having 
two greyhounds as supporters, with the motto, 
“sans son,” “ Without Sound”’—a rebus on 
their common surname, soon to become extinct. 
‘Their present representative, Monsieur H. San- 
son, “ Ancien Exécuteur des Hautes Ciuvres de 
la Cour de Paris” (Late Executor of the High 
Works of the Court of Paris), has employed his 
leisure in putting in order, drawing up, and 
publishing, memoirs of himself and his ancestors. 

The first volume has lately appeared. In 
two days the edition was gone, which will sur- 
prise no one who remembers that it was a 
Sanson (our author’s grandfather) who had to 
do all the deadly work commanded by the first 
French Revolution. His great-grandfather’s 
destiny had been perhaps even more terrible. 
Charles Jean Baptiste Sanson, born in Paris on 
the 19th of April, 1719, sueceeded his father on 
the 2nd of October, 1726; and as it was im- 
possible for a boy only seven years of age 

ersonally to fulfil the office which fell to his 
lot, the parliament allowed him to employ, as 
a substitute, a torturer named Prudhomme; 
exacting, however, that the ill-starred child 
should be present at all executions—which in- 
cluded, at that time, abominable cruelties—in 
order to sanction them legally by his presence. 
It is remarkable to find a case of minority and 
regency amongst the potentates of the scaffold. 

The Sansons, though isolated from general 
society by their peculiar position, have long 
enjeyed the reputation of being humane, well- 
educated, and even polished persons. To crown 
all, the ex-executioner is an advocate for the 
abolition of the punishment of death. He did 
not at all like the task of killing people. The 
receipt of a big official letter, with the familiar 
big official seal, containing, as he knew, some 
terrible order which his duty compelled him to 
obey, made him shudder with grief and terror, 
and tremble while he read the message. It 
may be an idea new to many people that an 
executioner is a person greatly to be pitied. 

One day, a big letter came as usual. M. 
Sanson took for granted that it was a judicial 
order to inflict the final penalty. He slowl 
mounted the flight of steps in front of his hotel, 
and entered his cabinet to break open the 
envelope and ascertain the appoiuted time and 
place. He found, instead, his “Révocation :” 
an order releasing him from his functions as 
executioner. A strange and indefinable feeling 
came over him. He raised his eyes to the por- 
traits of his ancestors; he gazed successively, 
he says, at their sombre meditative countenances, 
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on which might be read the thought which had 
hitherto marred his own existence. He beheld, 
his grandfather, in a shooting dress, mournfully 
leaning on the barrel of his gun, the other 
hand caressing his dog: probably the only friend 
he ever had. He beheld his father serious 
and sad, hat in hand, and dressed in the suit 
of mourning he constantly wore. He seemed 
thus to acquaint these mute witnesses with the 
close of the fatality which had weighed upon their 
race, and to associate them with his next action. 
Ringing a bell, he called for water and a basin, 
and then, alone, before God, who sees to the 
bottom of the heart, he solemnly washed the 
hands which the blood of his fellow-creatures 
was no more to pollute. 

Proceeding to his mother’s room, he laid on 
her knees the missive of Monsieur the Minister 
of Justice. She read it, and turned towards him 
those affectionate eyes from which he had often 
derived strength and courage, saying, “ Blessed 
be this day, my son! It relieves you at last of 
the evil part of the heritage of your fathers. ‘The 
remainder you will enjoy in peace, and Provi- 
dence, perhaps, may have further gifts in store.” 

The next day, eighteen candidates competed 
for the bloody inheritance. Their applications, 
backed by high testimonials, were handed about 
the ministerial ante-chambers. It is clear that 
there was no difficulty in replacing the retiring 
officer. 

As to M. Sanson, his resolution was taken. 
He lost no time in selling his old hotel, peopled 
with sombre recollections, in which seven gene- 
rations of his race had lived, hedged in with 
opprobrium and ignominy. His horses and equi- 
page followed. He got rid of everything that 
could retain or resuscitate the memory of the 
past. Then he left for ever the hereditary 
dwelling where, like his ancestors, he had enjoyed 
neither peace by day nor rest by night. 

M. Sanson’s first idea was to start for the 
New World. His father had been dead seven 

ears; he had had the good fortune to settle 
is two daughters, whose married names are 
carefully concealed, that they may not have 
to blush for their father’s old profession. But 
in spite of the seductions of a new country and 
a new life, a yet stronger claim held him-in 
Paris : his aged mother still survived, was inca- 
able of bearing the voyage, and could not be 
eft to expire uncared for by her only son. 

Three years afterwards, she died. In the 
mean while, M. Sanson felt conscious of having 
reached an age when it was too late to think of 
beginning life. He relinquished the idea of 
expatriating himself. Nevertheless, he quitted 
Paris, and chose a retreat so remote and safe 
as that nothing should reach him there to 
recal the occupations of his youth and manhood. 
In this retreat he has been buried for the last 
twelve years, under an assumed name : enjoying 
with a secret shame friendships which he feels 
remorse at acquiring, and of which he fears 
every instant to be robbed by the discovery of 
his incognito. As despairing men rush on 





the death they cannot escape, so our author, 


finding it impossible to banish the past from his 
thoughts, has yielded to the strange temptation 
of writing the book of which the first volume 
is now before us—a history of capital punish- 
ment and of decapitators, ieation the romantic 
incident through which the horrible inheritance 
first entered his family, and which inheritance, 
he thanks God, he transmits to no man. 

Charles Sanson de Longval, first of the line 
of executioners, was born at Abbeville, in 
1635, and lost both his parents in infancy. As 
if to avoid the reproaches which his posterity 
might be tempted to make, he took care to 
burn his portrait before his death. By a bitter 
mockery of destiny, the founder of a dynasty of 
headsmen was a “ gentilhomme,” that is, of 
noble birth. The Sansons took part, not only in 
the Crusades, but in the conquest of England. 
Another, Nicolas Sanson, the father of modern 
geography, had the honour of entertaining Louis 
the Thirteenth at Abbeville. A king of France, 
a Bourbon, slept two nights under the roof of a 
family, one of whose descendants was destined, 
one day, to execute another Bourbon, another 
king of France. 

Charles Sanson fell from the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the Marquis de Laboissiére’s regiment, 
to that of executioner, by marrying for love (and 
perhaps a little by compulsion) the Dieppe exe- 
cutioner’s daughter, Marguerite Jouanne, whom 
he had seduced by very disgraceful means. The 
father-in-law would hear of no compromise : the 
son-in-law must be one of themselves. The 
record of an execution which took place at 
Rouen, proves that the father rigorously exacted 
the conditions of the bargain. It states, “ That 
having to break (the limbs of) one Martin Eslau 
by name, Maistre Pierre Jouanne, the executor 
of high works, having forced his son-in-law, 
newly married, to give the patient a blow with 
the iron bar, the said son-in-law fell into a 
swoon, and was overwhelmed with hooting by 
the crowd.” The happiness’ which Charles 
Sanson had purchased so dearly, passed away 
like a dream. Marguerite was soon taken to a 
better world, leaving him a son. 

Towards the close of 1685, the ancestor of 
the Sansons quitted Normandy, leaving there the 
ashes of the wife whom he had espoused with so 
fatal a dowry. The stormy events of his pas- 
sionate life had almost shaken his reason; he 
was always oppressed by a sombre melancholy, 
which heightened the sinister aspect given 
to his countenance by the profession to which 
he had resigned himself. At Rouen, people re- 
treated in terror as he passed; they pointed 
him out to one another as a man grown old be- 
fore his time. Few were acquainted with his 
eventful story; but the mere sight of him was 
enough. “That’s the executioner!” they 
whispered, and got out of the way. Glad to 
escape from so fearful a notoriety, he willingly 
accepted the proposition to go to Paris, and ex- 
change his provincial jurisdiction for that of the 
capital of the kingdom. 

On arriving at Paris, he was obliged to occupy 
the Pilori des Halles, which the people styled 
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« L’Hétel du Bourreau,” the hangman’s hotel. 
Tn front of this curious edifice stood a cross, at 
the foot of which bankrupts came to declare 
that they made cession of their goods; after 
which they received the regulation green cap 
from the hands of the executor of justice. Be- 
side it was a shed, in which the remains of exe- 
cuted persons were kept until their interment. 
The contents of this shed awakened a strange 
ambition in Charles Sanson’s heart. What if, 
after inflicting death, he could succeed in sur- 
prising the secret of life; if, substituting the 
scalpel for the sword, he could interrogate the 
inanimate corpse, and discover means of alle- 
viating the sufferings of humanity ! He laboured 
boldly at the task, undaunted by the night and 
by solitude. His researches were not in vain. 
He left some curious observations on the play 
of the muscles and the joints, and several re- 
cipes to cure affections of those portions of our 
organism. 

The study of anatomy, and the preparation 
of certain remedies, have been perpetuated in 
the family. roe | other things, they were 
in possession of a balm of sovereign efficacy 
against the most inveterate pains. Our author 
promises to cite the cures of patients who had 
been sent to them in despair, by the heads of the 
medical profession. Those remedies were sold 
at very high prices to the aristocracy and to 
wealthy persons; but they were given gratui- 
tously to the poor, which was only a just com- 

ensation. Perhaps superstitious fancies might 

ave something to do with the effect of the 
mecicaments. Charles Sanson, not being obliged 
to reside in Pillory House, let it for six hundred 
livres a year, and took up his abode in a spot 
which now forms part of the Faubourg Pois- 
scnniére, where his family definitely settled. 

The last of the Sansons gives an interesting 
sketch of the history of punishments, beginning 
with degradation, the pillory, and the amende 
honorable. Flagellation, he rejoices, is sup- 
pressed in France, although other nations are 
far from following the example. Sweden has 
abolished the whip, and the Pasha of Egypt no 
longer allows his soldiers and sailors to be bas- 
tinadoed. But if the Emperor Nicholas abo- 
lished the knout, he replaced it by the pleite—an 
instrument composed of long leather straps, 
which tear the flesh—and by the stick—the ap- 
plication of which for certain military offences is 
frequently followed by death. In the Austrian 
code of 1853 the punishment of imprisonment 
may be aggravated by strokes of the rod or 
stick, at the discretion of the judge, up to fifty. 
The Hungarians, amongst their ancient privi- 
leges, claim the right of giving as many as a 
hundred blows. Finally, Britannia herself re- 
fuses to drop her cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Mutilations furnish a frightful chapter. There 
is not a part of the human body which has not 
been the object of a.special punishment. Com- 
pared with many i mutilations, death was 


Over the judicial modes of inflicting 
death, we pass, to arrive at that now practised 


mercy. 


in France. ‘The French revolution, which made 





every citizen equal before the law, made him 
also equal, in case of crime, before the punish- 
ment of death; aristocrats were no longer to 
be executed in one way and plebeians in an- 
other. In 1790 it was decreed that, “In cases 
wherein the law shall pronounce sentence of 
death upon an accused person, the punishment 
shall be the same, whatever be the nature of the 
crime: the criminal shall be decapitated, and 
that by means of a machine.” This machine 
took the name, not of its inventor, but of 
Doctor Guillotin, and when the Doctor proposed 
this mode of death to the Constituent Assembly, 
of which he was a member, it excited considerable 
merriment that a medical man should advocate 
the use of a machine for killing people. Never- 
theless, they could not do otherwise than adopt 
his plan. Louis, a celebrated anatomist, was 
ordered to report onit. “ Experience and reason 
demonstrate,” he said, “ that the mode of cutting 
off a criminal’s head hitherto practised, exposes 
him to a more frightful torture than the simple 
privation of life, which is the formally expressed 
will of the law. To accomplish that, the execu- 
tion must be performed in an instant, and at 
one blow; examples prove how difficult it is to 
effect that object.” 

Formerly, for capital executions, féte days and 
frequented places were selected: in many towns, 
the instruments of punishment—the pillory, the 
gibbet, and the wheel—were permanently dis- 
played before the eyes of the public. It was 
discovered that the severest tortures did not 
attain the preventive end proposed. And now 
the guillotine does its work at early dawn, or 
before full daylight. M. Sanson hopes it will 
finally disappear, and cease to usurp a right 
which belongs to Divinity alone. 

The executioner is the product of struggling 
civilisation, and will be abolished by perfect 
civilisation. The usage of allowing accusers to 
execule the sentence, existed among the Romans; 
but afterwards, when the custom was abolished, 
in spite of their disdain for human life, they 
shared our sentiments of repulsion towards 
those who had to fulfil the melancholy task. 
Besides being guards and messengers of the 
consuls, the lictors executed their decrees. The 
very name lictor is derived from the verb digare, 
to bind, because they bound the feet of cri- 
minals. But other persons, as soldiers, were 
often employed at executions, not only in camp, 
but also in town. ‘The assistance required was 
regarded as a public service, and as no more a 
cause of dishonour than the death of a con- 
demned soldier, with us, is thought to dishonour 
his comrades who shoot him. 

In Germany, before the executioner’s function 
was raised to the condition of an office, the 
youngest member of the community or of the 

ody corporate was compelled to undertake it ; 
and as it happened that those so designated 
showed disinclination to obey the law, heavy 
fines were inflicted on refractory subjects. In 
Franconia, a new-married man was obliged to 
discharge this terrible duty by way of pay- 
ment for the debt he had contracted with 
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society. In Thuringia, the inhabitant who had 
last settled in the district where an execution 
was to take place, was charged with the perform- 
ance of it. The college of échevins, or sheriffs, 
of the town of Antwerp selected a butcher out 
of the oldest members of the corporation, to 
wield the sword of the law. Inthe Crimea, when 
the Crimea was a kingdom, the king deputed the 
complaining party to put the condemned person 
to death. A woman would thus have to stab 
her husband’s murderer; and she would carry 
out this Lynch law with its utmost rigour. 

The English and American laws do not conde- 
scend to trouble themselves with a hangman. 
By a fiction which is not without its grandeur, 
they seem to disdain recognising the instrument 
of capital punishment. Sentence of death once 
pronounced, the sheriff has to see, at his risk and 
peril and on his ss that the sen- 
tence is executed. The “hangman” isa person 
in the pay of the sheriff, and he hangs for a 
price agreed upon. Infamy—says M. Sanson— 
is not. attached to the judicial functions which 
he fulfils. If he be despised, it is because he 
usually belongs to the dregs of the populace; if 
he be despicable, it is on account of the greed of 
gain which has determined him to exercise his 
horrible trade. But if he happened to fail the 


sheriff at the moment when the patient was led 
fo the gallows, and if the sheriff found no other 
hangman, the duties of the sherifl’s office would 
compel him to act as executioner himself. 

In Spain this place goes from father to son, 


and an executioner is allowed to marry only into 
the families of executioners. His house is 

ainted red, and is detached from all other 

ouses. No one holds any communication 
with them; they live isolated in the midst of the 
most populous cities ; men, women, and children 
shrink aside as they pass. Repulsed by their 
fellows, they take refuge in devotion. On the 
eve of an execution they may be seen in the 
churches praying fervently. They very often join 
their pious exhortations to those of the priest, 
and when the unhappy wretch has expiated his 
crime, they return to kneel on the consecrated 
pavement, imploring the Divine mercy for the soul 
whose earthly course they have violently short- 
ened. Divers accidents have demonstrated, in 
Spain, the inconvenience of this monstrous heir- 
ship in the office of executioner. Oue of the exe- 
cutioners of Burgos, obliged to replace his father, 
fainted several times, and, although maltreated 
and forced by six alguazils, refused to finish the 
execution. An executioner of Salamanca fell 
seriously ill every time he had to administer the 
rack. He died at last ina fit of furious delirium. 
The emoluments of Spanish executioners are 
considerable. In the market of every town 
they have the right to exact, from every dealer 
in game or poultry, the value of six sols: For- 
merly, they levied a tribute of eggs on the 
sellers of that commodity, and they joined to 
their other attributes the profession of criers at 
public sales. Lastly, they wore a uniform con- 
sisting of a brown cloth jacket with a red 
binding, a yellow girdle, and a hroad-brimmed 





hat on which a ladder was embroidered in gold 
or silver. 

In the early days of French society, the man 
who put criminals to death, or who extracted 
confession by means of torture, took the name 
of “executor of high justice,” because the 
“Haut Justiciers,” including therein the royal 
judges, were the only persons who had the jus 
gladii, the right of condemning to capital 
punishments. ‘The name of “ Maitre des hautes 
ceuvres,” “ Master of high works,” which they re- 
ceived almost simultaneously with the preceding 
designation, arose from the circumstance that exe- 
cutions and other afflictive or degrading punish- 
ments took place on a scaffold or a gibbet 
which commanded the crowd, and assured to the 
chastisement a salutary publicity. The epithet 
“bourreaw” first made its appearance under Louis 
the Ninth, about the year 1260. The learned 
are not agreed about its etymology. Accord- 
ing to Sauval, it is not derived from the Greek, 
the Latin, or the Celtic; but a clerk, named 
Borel, having obtained, in 1260, the fief of Bel- 
lencombre, subject to the charge of hanging all 
the thieves of the canton, left his name to the 
profession. However this may be, it is certain 
that the word wes originally a term of con- 
tempt, thrown by the people at the executioner 
as an insult, 

Several decrees contain an express prohibition 
to treat the “executor of high works” as a 
**bourreau.” One decree stipulates that execu- 
tioners shall not be hindered from frequenting 
all public places, such as churches, walks, 
theatres, and the like. From these decrees, and 
from the acts which gave rise to them, it may be 
concluded that the office which M. Sanson has 
filled, has always been—unjustly, perhaps—the 
object of public animadversion. He respects 
even the excess of the sentiment which he and 
his colleagues still inspire, notwithstanding the 
mitigation of the penal code and the substitution 
of a machine for the hideous butchery of former 
times. 

The office of “ Maitre des hautes ceuvres” in 
France was not strictly hereditary, as in Spain ; 
nevertheless, for reasons so easy to guess that 
there is no need to enumerate them, once fixed 
upon a family, it was very rarely shaken off. 
If the post, in the middle ages as under the 
monarchy, was barren of honours, it was very 
liberally provided with rights. The first, ex- 
ercised in almost every town, was the right of 
* havage,” in legal Latin “ havadium,” or “ ha- 
vagium.” This right consisted in levying on the 
grain sold at market, as much as could be taken 
with the two hands. It had doubtless been 
accorded to the executioner with the intention 
of providing for his wants, and relieving him 
from having to buy commodities which he 
could not always get formoney. Many persons 
refused to take coin which came out of such a 
purse. By an ordonnance of the Chatelet, 
dated 1530, the executioner of Paris could take 
toll of fruits, verjus (sour grapes), ripe grapes, 
walnuts, hazel-nuts, hay, eggs, and wool; on 
the passage of the Potit-Pont, on fishing-boats, 
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on every leprous patient at St. Ladre in the 
faubourg ; on brooms, charcoal, oysters, fresh- 
water fish ; on cakes made upon the eve of the 
Epiphany, on dealers in wateyeresses, on sea- 
fish, and, lastly, on the pigs which at that time 
ran about the streets of Paris. He had also a 
claim on the clothing of the slain; at first he 
was only allowed to take the garments above tie 
girdle, afterwards he obtained everything they 
wore. In certain cities, Orleans, for instance, 
the executioner levied a tax on ill-conducted 
women, as is proved by a document preserved in 
the archives. The monks of St. Martin paid 
anuually to the executor of high justice, five 
loaves and five bottles of wine, for the execu- 
tions he performed on their estates. ‘The monks 
of St. Geneviéve paid him five sols yearly, for 
exemption from the right of “havage.” On 
St. Vineent’s Day, the patron of the Abbey of 
St. Germain des Prés, the abbot gave him a pig’s- 
head, and made him walk in the front rank of the 
procession. Besides ali these rights, the execu- 
tioner received a sum of money per execution. 
In 1793, the National Convention completely 
reformed criminal jurisdiction as far as regarded 
executioners : deciding that there should be one, 
= by the state, in every department of the 
epublic. The salary of the executioner of 


Paris was fixed at ten thousand livres (400/.) a 
year. Another decree of the 3 Frimaire, Year IL, 
contained the singular clause that, as long as 
the French government should continue revolu- 
tionary, the executioner of Paris should receive 


an annual supplement of three thousand livres. 
Truly, it was not at all too much for the harvest 
of heads required of him. 

Under the Empire and the Restoration, the 
situation of executioners remained the same as 
the Republic had settled it. In 1832, an ordon- 
nance of Louis Philippe made very serious modi- 
fications. The number of executioners was re- 
duced by one-half; and more than one assistant 
was allowed in no town except Paris and Rouen. 
The Paris executioner’s pay was fixed at eight 
thousand franes, or three hundred and twenty 
pounds, per annum. In 1849, the President of 
the Republic still further reduced the number 
and the emoluments of the executioners. Letters 
patent have dwindled to a simple appointment ; 
salaries have sunk to wages ; and from all these 
facts M.Sauson concludes that when employ- 
ments of this kind fall off so remarkably, the day 
is not distant when they will altogether disappear. 


SEA-SIDE EYES. 

Aw Autumn visit to the sea-side instinctively 
leads us to use our eyes in examining the novel 
and never-ending variety of natural objects which 
are not presented to them during the rest of the 
year. ‘The steep cliff, the velvet sand, the 
open and pebbly beach, the bold rocks against 
which the surges beat, all possess different fields 
of interest and distinct animal and vegetable 
inhabitants. 

_ Maritime vegetation is comparatively deficient 
in luxuriance, and although there are many 








plants which thrive under the saline influence of 
the sea air, they are generally inferior in the 
richness of their colours and their perfume to the 
cultivated flowers of the parterre. As we de- 
scend the path down the cliff that leads to the 
sea, observe that little plant that seems to court 
the breeze. Shakespeare, in describing the dizz 
heights of Dover, has made us acquainted wit 
it: 
Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade. 


On some remote and dangerous coasts it is 
still gathered by men who are let down by 
ropes, and hang several fathoms below the im- 
pending rocks. Its pale-green fleshy leaves are 
still used in certain districts as a favourite pickle; 
its flowers are arranged in umbels, and its seed, 
which resembles a grain of barley, is wafted and 
sown by the wind. The samphire possesses the 
property of decomposing sea-water and retaining 
the soda, but attempts at its artificial cultiva- 
tion have hitherto been unavailing. How grace- 
ful are the motions of the oceanic birds beneath 
us; they soar and glide through the air with 
searcely any perceptible movement of their 
wings; how buoyant is their flight, how rapid 
their descent ; they merely skim the surface; 
now they close their wings and suddenly dip into 
the water, while others breasting it seem at a 
distance like floating specks of foam. The eye 
must be very keen that, while the bird is floating 
in the air, perceives from the distant height the 
tiny fish on which it preys, and the wings must 
move very quick to coakis its feathered enemy 
to seize it. 


They clap the sleek white pinion to the breast, 
And in the restless ocean dip for rest. 


See that large brown gull; his habits and mode 
of existence are singular; he is too lazy to fish 
for himself; he accordingly watches the kitty- 
wake—so called from its peculiar cry—and the 
other small white gulls, and so soon as he 
observes one of them successful in his fishing he 
immediately gives chase. He furiously pursues 
and attacks the smaller bird, and forces him 
from actual fright to disgorge the fish he has 
but just seized. They are both voracious, and 
they both descend to catch it again; see how 
speedy are their motions and how sure their aim, 
but the little one has again regained his prize 
before it reaches the water, and disappointed his 
pursuer. Listen! that’s the cry of the wild sea- 
mew, whirling and wheeling, aud there’s the 
shrill scream of the curlew, who returns regularly 
to feed with the ebbing tide; they are the only 
living sounds in the solitude. 

We are now upon the sand, which is here dry ; 
the waves rarely reach this spot. Let us examine 
this plant growing wild; it is the sea-kale, but, 
unlike the samphire, it bears cultivation in the 
garden, and is the delicious vegetable of the 
market which we enjoy in thespring. Its treat- 
ment on being reared is somewhat an alogous 
to that of asparagus, but it differs from that 
delicate plant in yielding produce the first spring 
after being raised from the seed, In almost 
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every separate creek und cove a diversity will 
be perceptible in the colour of the sand, and 
microscopic examination will in general discover 
that each distinct variety partakes of the nature 
of the substance composing the adjacent cliff, 
from which in the lapse of ages it has been 
washed, and mixed with the minute particles 
which have been fretted by its action from the 
strata beneath the sea, combined with number- 
less fragments of coral and shells. In the suc- 
cessive and constant flow of the ocean the re- 
mains of shells are drifted on shore, and by the 
action of the water are ground and triturated 
with portions of the honeycombed rock, so as to 
assume forms as varied as they are innumerable ; 
but the value of sand as a fertiliser of the soil 
depends upon the quantity of shells or com- 
pounds of lime which it contains. The varied 
changes of light and shade upon the surface 
awaken our senses : 
See the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion, swelling as it sleeps ; 

Then slowly sinking, curling to the strand, 
Faint lazy waves o’ercast the ridgy sand. 
Observe the little sandpipers, in what flocks 
they congregate, and how incessantly they are 
upon the move, shifting their ground perpetually, 
now running nimbly, now taking short flights, 
now wading to follow aquatic insects, while the 
bill, like a probe, enables them to search every 
spot for food. Our approach has disturbed 
them ; the flock has taken wing; they wheel 
in half circles near the edge and surface of 
the water, where they will soon settle again. 
The rapid and graceful flight skimming the 
surface is that of the tern or sea-swallow, with 
its — and boat-like form. It is not a 
diving-bird, but it swims with great buoyancy, 
and notwithstanding the length of its wings, 
flapping them until it finds a wave sufficiently 
high to start from, see how readily it mounts 

in in air. That large and stately bird at a 
distance is the great northern diver: how 
gracefully he floats and seems to walk the waters, 
happy amidst myriads of minute fish; the skin 
of the neck, which is black with greenish tints, 
and two ring-like collars of mottled feathers, has 

reat softness and beauty ; several of them united 
requently form a handsome tippet. 

We are now upon the wet sand over which 
the tide ebbs and flows; the shell-coated 
families of living beings which inhabit it are 
termed Conchifera, the shell consisting of two 
principal pieces, somewhat saucer-shaped, co- 
vering the body, and united together by a com 
plex hinge, bound by a highly elastic liga- 
ment, which enables the shells to open. As the 
cockle is the most common of the Mollusca, 
and presents very perfect organisation, let us 
search for one; and if we can discover on the 
sand a slight depression and small white speck, 
from which a little jet of air and water ap- 
parently bubbling up may appear to issue, we 
may expect to find what we desire. On digging 
quickly down we reach the fish lying beneath 
at his ease, but so rapidly can he burrow in the 
sand that it requires dexterity and promptness 





to surprise him, before he can have buried him- 
self beyond our reach. The shells are equivalve, 
furnished with radiate ribs, invariably regular, 
and the interior appears enamelled by nature. 
On inspecting the fish, we perceive a protrusion, 
which it uses as a strong muscular foot for its 
mining operations, and which also acts as a kind 
of ploughshare in making a furrow. But the 
cockle does not confine its use merely to that 
of a digging implement, it extends its use to 
actual locomotion on the surface of the sand, 
on which it enables the animal to advance with a 
crawling movement, and even—strange though 
it may seem—actually to make jumps. Such 
power does this limb possess, that it is said a 
conchifer has been known to clear in its leaps a 
boat’s gunwale, when laid on the bottom board. 
Its motive-power on the sand is effected by the 
protrusion of this foot to its utmost extent be- 
yond the shell, and by fixing and bending it 
against the surface, on which the shell rests, 
then, by a sudden muscular spring, it is en- 
abled literally to throw itself into the air, and 
by constantly repeating this process it hops 
along at a comparatively rapid pace. The mode 
in which the cockle subsists—and it thrives best 
in mixed sand and mud—is equally curious, for 
it feeds like a vegetable, without the trouble 
of seeking its food, which nature brings to the 
door of its shells for the inmate merely to gape 
and swallow. The water which enters at the 
opening retains within it numerous, although to 
us invisible, nourishing particles, which float 
about in the shell, and when thus presented to his 
lips, the cockle pessesses the power of rejecting 
what does not suit his taste: the lips standing as 
sentinels to refuse or admit entrance. ‘This is 
effected by a kind of mantle or brancial fringe, 
which is in constant vibratory motion, either to 
receive or exclude: and this mantle is a part 
of the exquisite structure by which the shells 
are secreted. The vital organs, consist of an ex- 
tremely firm and strong muscle, which connects 
the two valves of shell together, causing them to 
open or close by its expansion or contraction. The 
power which a similar muscle exercises must be 
familiar to every oyster opener, for the resistance 
to the knife only ceases when it is cut asunder. 
The cockle burrowing in the sand would be 
soon choked by the particles it displaces, but 
for a tubular opening through which minute cur- 
rents of water enter, and while they effectually 
protect the delicate breathing apparatus, lead to 
its own discovery. 

This empty shell, frequently found in num- 
bers, and resembling the article from which 
the name is derived, is that of the razor-fish, 
which are also endowed with the power of 
burrowing in the wet sand to a great depth, 
and the rapidity of whose movements below 
the surface cau only be understood by those 
who have succeeded in effecting their capture. 
They are enabled to ensconce themselves in 
safety, the tubes by which they communicate 
with the water protruding some distance, and 
the lateral cohesion of the shell is very perfect 
and prolonged. 
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The different varieties of the scallop do not 

ossess the power of burrowing; they inhabit 
Som water, where they lie on a rocky or shelly 
bottom, and swim, or rather fly, through the 
sea by the muscular action of suddenly open- 
ing and shutting their shells, one of which is 
flat and the other concave. During the season 
any fishmonger’s shop in London will enable us 
to study its peculiar characteristics, and the 
margin of its mantle will be found furnished 
with glands similar to those of the cockle, but 
on a larger scale, which secrete carbonate of 
lime, and from this substance, derived from the 
fish itself, the shell is gradually formed. The 
shell grows by constant additions to its margin, 
and as it increases, its walls thicken, while the 
outer edges appear to shelve, becoming thinner ; 
but the observer is struck by the admirable 
order in which the component parts are ar- 
ranged. 

The oyster prefers mixed sandy and stony 
round, and the fishermen assert that the fish, 
ying in its bed in the sea, may be seen to close 

its shell when the shadow of a boat passesover it. 
Here among the shingles washed by the tide, is 
an oyster-shell in a spot where it would seem 
improbable that the fish was ever invaded by 
an oyster-knife. When we consider how diffi- 
cult it is at times to open an oyster, how reso- 
lutely the strong-built dwelling he has formed 
for himself resists the invader, we fancy that he 
cannot be readily disturbed when at rest in the 
sea. But this shell teaches us that the oyster 
has secret enemies who bore through his shell. 
Amongst the most numerous, the most for- 
midable, and the most untiring, are small sea- 
worms, which attack him at all points in his 
tenement. He first meets their attempts by de- 
peng of pearly matter interposed between 
is soft and delicate skin and their voracious 


mouths, but having once settled in his shell, 
he is helpless and cannot remove them, and 


as they renew their efforts he is often ex- 
hausted. In the wounds they pierce, a species 
of sponge constantly fixes itself, which spreads 
like the dry-rot fungus in the timber of our 
dwellings and ships, and thus under the persecu- 
tion of accumulated enemies the oyster perishes, 
leaving his shell to the mercy of the waves. 

As rocks intervene between the sands and the 
pebbly beach, let us pause and examine the 
peculiar shell-fishes which attach themselves to 
their surface. Here are clusters of blue mus- 
sels, which, though possessing bivalve shells, are 
destined to a stationary existence on the naked 
rock exposed to the sea. Nature has enabled 
them to anchor themselves as firmly and as 
securely as a ship in harbour. The foot is too 
small for the purpose of progression, it is there- 
fore used in weaving silken threads or tendrils 
of great strength, by which the animal affixes 
itself to the rock and also to its neighbours 
of the same family. See! we have here a com- 
munity of mussels, grasping each other as well 
as the rock, and in safety defying the storm. 
Observe, also, another class, the limpet, known 
as the genus Patellide, from its obvious resem- 





blance to the knee-pan—patella. How flat it lies, 
and how firmly the shell, a flat disc, adheres to 
the smooth stone! The tongue of the limpet 
is a remarkable piece of mechanism, contrived 
so as to exhaust the air, and, by creating a 
vacuum beneath the external pressure of the 
air, enables the limpet to cling to the rock : thus 
furnishing to modern art a model of the pneu- 
matic bracket in common use made of india- 
rubber. The very seaweeds that seem so worth- 
less on the rocks must not be passed without 
notice. The sea-wrack is the most common; 
some of the varieties swell at irregular intervals 
into oval air-cells, generally arranged in pairs; 
those of the knotted wrack are too tough to be 
burst by the pressure of the fingers, but by 
stamping on them or throwing them into the 
fire they produce a report similar to the explosive 
detonating balls in which boys take delight. 
This long thin seaweed, called by several names, 
sea-lace, sea-catgut, sea-whipcord or whiplash, 
geows in the sea several fathoms deep, attached 
to stones at the bottom, and, reaching the surface 
—-perhaps attracted by the light—is sometimes 
found forty feet long. The tube is divided into 
chambers, the cavities being filled with air, pro- 
bably generated by the plant itself, and it is 
supposed that the air-cells are intended to enable 
the plant to float upon the ocean. We have 
also here the sea network, which is very common, 
and is remarkable for its regular reticulated 
texture. Let us gather some of the delicate 
weed, covering portions of the rock, of a deep 
green colour, but finer than the finest silk. 
From this is made the epicure’s dish brought in 
quantity from Devonshire, and sold as a delicacy 
under the name of laver, which is said to be a 
corruption of lava, from its supposed resem- 
blance to that substance when liquid. There 
is a sea-plant of singular beauty representin 
in shape a peacock’s tail, which grows attache 
to the rocks at the bottom of still and generally 
shallow marine pools. It rises in the form of a 
fan of a yellowish olive hue, marked with con- 
centric zones or bands of a dark brown. The 
outward edge is constantly seen fringed by ex- 
ceedingly minute filaments which, while the 
plant is living, often reflect the iridescent colours 
or tints of the prism and rainbow. From the 
coarsest of these weeds—the sea-wrack—when 
burned, is procured kelp, or barilla, an essential 
ingredient in the manufacture of soap and glass. 
By chemical treatment we derive from barilla 
the remarkable product known as iodine, which, 
in its native state, is supposed to float in minute 
particles in sea air and to conduce materially to 
health; it is also believed that the efficacy of 
many mineral springs is owing to its presence, 
and it is said to be in some measure an antidote 
to strychnine. ' 

We are now upon the strand or sea-beach, 
which probably once formed part of the sea- 
bed, and is composed of mixed gravelly, sandy, 
and shelly deposits, in which we constantly find 
organic remains. Observe 

the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered pebbles idly chafes, 
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That surge brings with it from the depths of the 
sea many shells, and amongst them those of the 
spiral univalve or snail-like class, whose organi- 
sation is adapted to crawling over rocks and sea- 
plants, where they find their appropriate food. 
Of these the winkle is the most common, found 
in numbers on the rocks, aud the whelk, the 
largest on our coasts, where it inhabits deep 
water; these small membranous bladders or 
sacks adhering in regular order to each other 
like a wasp’s nest, are the eggs of the whelk, 
which were attached to stones, and having be- 
come loosened, have been cast ashore. This 
dark-coloured cluster, of the size and hue of 
grapes, soft to the touch, with a tough skin 
resembling india-rubber, and called marine 
grapes, are the eggs of the cuttle-fish, the most 
singular in structure of all the marine creatures 
we meet. With a body soft and naked, it pos- 
sesses great strength and power of seizing its 
prey. Nature has furnished it with an internal 
reservoir, in which a deep brown fluid is secreted, 
and the animal has the power on the approach 
of danger, of squirting this natural ink in the 
face of its foe, which, mixing readily with 
water, envelops the fish in an opaque cloud, thus 
confusing his pursuer and favouring his own 
escape. From this singular substance the pig- 
ment known as sepia, valuable to painters in 
water-colours, is prepared. Here is a shell ap- 
parently of a dead fish of the whelk kind, It is 
tenanted by a stranger, a small kind of crab, 
called the hermit crab, who takes up its abode 
in the hollow wreathed chambers. When young, 
this species of crab partakes much of the habits 
of the spider, and locates himself in such shells 
as he finds deserted, but as he advances in size 
he requires more accommodation. When unte- 
nanted shells of sufficient capacity cannot be 
obtained, the crab watches the living owner 
as he puts out his head to feed, and seizing 
him with his claws before he has time to re- 
treat, devours his flesh, and appropriates his 
shell. 

These other empty shells were once the claws 
of crabs and lobsters, which belong to a class 
known as Crustacea; they possess, like the 
radiata, or star-fish, the extraordinary capacity 
of self-dismemberment, and can on being alarmed, 
or their shelly armour injured, cast away their 
limbs without apparent pain. The amputation 
is performed by a violent muscular contraction, 
accompanied by a blow from the sound limb, or 
against arock. After a time the lost portion is 
oreo J restored, and thus we sometimes see a 
obster or crab with one of its arms very dimi- 


nutive when compared with the other: the 


smaller being a second growth. The new limb 
sprouts from the stump, and although less than 
the corresponding claw on the opposite side, 
is in other respects perfect, The progressive 
growth of the Crustacean, or, as we may, per- 
haps, term them, crusted shell-fish, is provided 
for by nature. They possess the extraordinary 
capacity of expansion—of bursting the old 
shell and throwing it off, when a new shell is 
secreted, which being thus renewed becomes 





hardened, and assumes the form and efficiency 
of its predecessor. The crab moves by its legs, 
but in consequence of their position his motion, 
in which he can attain considerable speed, must 
be backward or sideways, being unable to ad- 
vance in a forward direction. The shrimps have 
also legs by which they can move, but their tail 
is the principal instrument of locomotion ; the 
lobster, by a vigorous stroke of the tail, the 
front of which presented to the water is concave, 
and its extremity furnished with a spreading fan, 
can dart backward in the sea to a distance of 
eighteen or twenty feet. 

At the base of the animal creation, and appa- 
rently connected with the vegetable kingdom, is 
the sponge, a porous mass of network composed 
of numerous interlacing fibres forming cells. 
There are varieties of the sponge, found on every 
coast, all in their texture resembling the finer 
qualities in every-day use; the motion which 
the sponge when alive exhibits, is the imbibition 
and expulsion of water—the very purposes to 
which, when inanimate, we apply it. If aliving 
sponge be at certain seasons cut open, minute 
bud-like points will be seen, which are the gem- 
mules or young seeds of the animal plant. The 
barnacle can be found in several forms, combin- 
ing the characteristics of the crustacea as well 
as of the mollusca, and is lodged in a whitish 
shell, composed of five distinct pieces fixed on a 
soft, fleshy, and flexible stalk. Within this coat 
of mail, lies the soft body, the shell acting by 
valves, and it possesses the power of entangling 
minute animals which come within its reach as 
ina net. The barnacle, from its capacity of 
adhering to wood, was lorg a formidable foe to 
timber-built ships, and rendered copper sheath- 
ing necessary. The revival of the evil is one of the 
great defects of iron vessels, and some extraordi- 
nary examples may be seen at Woolwich of the 
manner in which barnacles congregate in certain 
seas on iron plates. ‘Te sea anemone is perhaps 
the most interesting marine being left by the re- 
tiring tide, when it shrinks into a wrinkled and 
conical lump. With the return of the water it re- 
vives and assumes the appearance of a flower, 
and bears a name indicative of the fancied resem- 
blance. In the deep tide pools, near low-water 
mark, several varieties may be found, some pre- 
senting to the eye lustrous petals like the rays 
of the sunflower, and others variegated with the 
colours of the rainbow. When fully expanded, 
the sea anemone manifests extreme sensibility 
and power of spontaneous movement; a cloud 
veiling the sun will cause it to fold itself, as if 
apprehensive of danger from a passing shadow, 
and it shrinks from the slightest touch. It is 
active in seizing and devouring its prey, often 
superior to itself in size, which it holds pertina- 
ciously, and speedily engulphs in the membrane 
adapted as a stomach. It possesses the power 
of elongating the body while fixed by the base ; 
it can even change its position by gliding on the 
disk which supports it, and it uses the disk as a 
sucker when it attaches itself to any substance. 
The internal structure is very curious, being 
divided into numerous vertical partitions, re- 
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sembling the gills of the mushroom. Amongst 
the striking varieties is the strawberry anemone, 
so called from its resemblance to that fruit, and 
the Weymouth anemone, which abounds on the 
Dorset coast. The Nautilus or Argonaut has 
been a favourite of fiction from the most remote 
antiquity, celebrated by poesy and the sister arts 
as having suggested to man the idea of travers- 
ing the sea by ships. Byron beautifully de- 
scribes it “as the sea-born sailor of the shell 
canoe,” “‘the ocean Mab.” The nautilus passes 
most of its time crawling at the bottom of the 
sea like a snail, with his boat or shell, which is 
a spiral univalve in a reverse position, turned 
keel upwards, but after a storm, when the 
weather becomes calm, he rises to the surface, 
and spreading his sails and sitting in the poop of 
his shell, floats for a while upon the water, but 
soon upsetting his boat, disappears. 

The structure of shells is perhaps one of the 
most interesting subjects of inquiry to the 
naturalist, who makes them his study in con- 
nexion with the animals which inhabit them. 
Conchology has advanced with the progress of 
geological science. ‘The most marvellous of the 
shell creations are the milionites, so termed 
from their multiplicity and minuteness, which 
were sO numerous in the pre-Adamite ocean, as 
by their deposits to form the stony masses of cer- 
tain rocky ranges. Wonderful is the elaborate 
mechanism employed in the double purpose of 
feeding the inhabitants of every bivalve shell and 
providing for the increase of his dwelling with his 
growth. Carbonate of lime, for such is the earthy 
substance composing shell, when deposited, is 
embedded in a viscous secretion which forms a 
kind of cement, and the pearly substance or 
porcelain coat accumulates in concentric layers. 
The fragments of a shell when broken appear 
fibrous to the eye, but when viewed under the 
microscope with reflected light they resemble 
miniature basaltic columns. On the shell being 
dissolved in dilute acid, the animal material re- 
mains in a delicate cellular texture, in the inter- 
stices of which the chalky matter had been en- 
tangled. The most admired shell formation in 
all ages has been the pearl, and Roman writers 
inform us that British pearls were once in such 
repute that Julius Cesar presented a buckler 
covered with them as an offering to Venus 
Genetrix, which was suspended in her temple at 
Rome. We cannot at present discover such 
prizes, for our modern finest pearls are pro- 
cured from the coast of Ceylon aud the Persian 
Gulf. Pearls are believed to be the result of 
irritation in the oyster, and in their natural 
state probably originate from some foreign an- 
gular substance, such as sand being intruded be- 
tween the valves and wounding the delicate 
tissue of the mantle. Linneus was knighted by 
his Swedish sovereign for having discovered a 
means of making the oyster produce a pearl; 
but the secret was early known to Eastern 
nations, and the Chinese constantly introduce 
wire shaped in the form they desire the pearly 
covering to assume. Pearls are liable to lose 
their lustre; perhaps it was when their beauty 





diminished that they were dissolved and swal- 
lowed by the luxurious of ancient days, and 
they have ceased to be such admired adorn- 
ments of female beauty as they once were. 
The pearly substance or mother-of-pearl is 
rol nacre, and the beautiful iridescent 
colours it exhibits are not the result of any 
inherent pigment, but are entirely produced by 
the action of light on the layers or folds of mem- 
branous shell substances. The light falls on 
fibrous or laminated plate-like surfaces, which 
being reflected in paths of different lengths, all 
the prismatic colours appear. The varied hues 
of the mother-of-pearl and even of the peacock’s 
feather can be reproduced by taking casts of the 
surfaces in the finest aud purest wax. The 
shell cameos in the Roman court at the Exhi- 
bition are masterpieces of minute modern art. 
The cameo was in its original sense a gem en- 
graved in relievo on onyx or agate, both pe- 
culiar Chalcedonic varieties, but the Italian 
artist now selects a univalve shell presenting 
three distinct layers—the central one forms the 
body of the bas-relief, the inner layer the ground, 
while the outer supplies the surface and the 
colour. 

The marvels of the sea and its shores are in- 
exhaustible, but we must not further pursue a 
path, on which, when far less trodden than now, 
Spencer feared to venture : 

Oh! what an endlesse work have I in hand, 
To count the seas abundant projeny! 
Whose fruitfulle seede farre passeth those in land, 
And also those which wonne in the azure sky. 
* * * * * 
Then to recount the sea’s posterity, 
So fertile be the flouds in generation, 
So huge their numbers, and so numberless their 
nation. 


SERVIAN STORY-TELLING. 

Amone tlie popular stories of Serviais a semi- 
allegorical tale on the subject of Destiny, to 
which, perhaps, it would be difficult to find a 
parallel among the traditions of other countries. 

The hero of the tale is an industrious youth, 
who worked to such good purpose for himself 
and his brother, with whom he resided, that 
their wealth in horses, oxen, pigs, sheep, and 
bees bordered on the marvellous. The brother, 
on the other hand, led a perfectly idle life, and 
simply helped to consume the common stock 
without stirring a finger for its production. 

After some time had passed the industrious 
lad began to reflect that an arrangement by 
which he did all the work, while his brother en- 
joyed half the produce, was far from a 
He therefore proposed a separation, much to the 
grief of his sleeping partner, who represented 
to him that if indeed he alone laboured for 
them both he had also the sole control over 
the property, and had therefore every reason 
to be contented. This argument, which was 
specious enough, proved utterly fruitless, and 
the active brother departed from the hitherto 
common home, taking with him half the stock. 
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Though thus deprived of his useful auxiliary, 
the idler was not aroused from his love of ease. 
The work formerly done by his brother he now 
divided among several hands, engaging a cow- 
herd for his oxen, a “ horseherd” for his horses, 
a shepherd for his sheep, and a “ bee-ward” for 
his bees, and adhered to his lordly plan of doing 
nothing. The active youth, on the other hand, 
was as active as ever, and if the tale had been 
pointed with an ordinary moral, he would have 
attained enormous affluence, while his brother, 
pillaged by his staff of officials, would have 
sunk to beggary. 

The reverse was the case, and in spite of all 
the Hogarths of Servia, Idleness throve hand- 
somely, while Industry was even without a shoe 
to his foot. When he had lost everything in 
the world, the active lad wished to pay a visit 
to his brother, and see how he was getting on. 
His road took him across a meadow, where 
there was a fine flock of sheep, tended by a 
beautiful girl, who was spinning a golden 
thread, and who informed him, when he ac- 
costed her, that she was his brother’s “ luck,” 
and that the sheep were his brother’s property. 

“ Where,” said the ragged wayfarer, “ is 
my luck ?” 

** A long way off,” said the girl; and he felt 
no reason to doubt the correctness of her in- 
formation. 

Pursuing his journey, he reached the resi- 
dence of his brother, who being as kind-hearted 
as he was lazy, received him with open arms, 
feested him for several days, and would not let 
him depart without a pair of new shoes to his 
feet, and money in his pocket. 

When he had returned home the justly dis- 
contented operative began to reflect that things 
in this world were very oddly managed, and that 
as the neighbourhood of “ luck” was such an 
advantage, his own luck was worth seeking. 
So he clapped a knapsack with some bread upon 
his shoulders, took a staff in his hand, and re- 
solved that he would find his distant, and yet 
unknown helpmate. It was something to have 
learned that he had a luck, however far off she, 
he, or it might be. 

Proceeding in no determined direction, he 
came, after a whiie, to a dense wood, in the 
depth of which he found an old hag, fast asleep. 
To awaken her he laid his stick pretty smartly 
about her shoulders, and this primitive expe- 
dient, after several trials, proved successful. 
The old crone opened her eyes with great difli- 
culty, and peevishly informed him that, far from 
awaking her, he ought to have regarded it as a 
— blessing that she was asleep. Had it not 

en for her little doze he would never have got 
his new shoes. 

“Who are you, who, by the mere opening and 
shutting of your eyes, settle whether I am to 
have shoes or not?” asked the astonished wan- 
derer. 

“1,” replied the hag, “am your luck.” 

_ “You!” exclaimed the youth, with grief in 
his accents, for he began to suspect that the 
trouble of his journey had been as ill repaid as 





all his other toils; “and pray who appointed 
you to be my luck ?” 

“Fate,” answered the old woman. 

“ Very well—and where is Fate?” 

‘Find out,” was the uncivil and unsatisfac- 
tory reply; and the hag vanished. 

The object of the man, whom we shall hence- 
forth call the Pilgrim, was now changed. He 
had found his luck, and a very bad luck she was, 
and now he was determined to discover Fate. 
Continuing his journey, he came to a village, 
where the most conspicuous object was a hand- 
some house, in which so large a fire was blazing 
that he thought a wedding or some other high 
festivity was in preparation. When he entered 
there was every appearance of comfort and 
prosperity. An enormous kettle, containing 
the evenmg meal, was hanging over the fire, 
and the master of the house, who was seated in 
the corner, requested him in a friendly voice to 
sit down and give an account of himself. He 
told his story, and then asked the master for 
what large party so vast a supper was preparing, 
whereupon Kis host heayed a melancholy sigh, 
and thus replied : 

Brother in misfortune—for such I perceive 
you are—the copious meal to which you refer is 
the ordinary supper of my own family. I am 
very wealthy, and my family is not very nume- 
rous, but such is their general rapacity that 
every member of it has a dragon in his stomach 
that obstinately refuses to be satisfied. Onl 
stop this night with me, and your own eyes wi 
show you what a troop of wolves I maintain in 
my household.” 

The Pilgrim accepted the invitation, and when 
the family sat down to table, was shocked at the 
spectacle of greediness presented to his eyes. 

ot only was the kettle completely empty in a 
few moments, but the gluttons seemed inclined 
to tear the morsels from each other’s mouths. 
When the last particle of flesh was devoured, 
the daughter, whose turn it was to superintend 
the household, collected the dry bones and flung 
them behind the stove. No sooner had she 
done so, than two aged, wretched, dirty beings 
crawled from an obscure nook, and began gnaw- 
ing the bones as eagerly as the others had de- 
voured the meat. 

“ Pray who are those behind the stove ?” asked 
the Pilgrim of his host, who again heaved a 
heavy sigh. 

“ Those,” said he, are my father and mother, 
who, old as they are, seem destined never to 
die. So firmly are they riveted to the surface 
of the earth, that all the power of time is in- 
sufficient to remove them.” 

On the following morning the Pilgrim took 
leave of his host, who, with tears in his eyes, 
said, “ Brother in misfortune, you see the extent 
of my misery. I have a young family who can’t 
eat enough to satisfy their outrageous hunger, 
and I have an old father and mother who won’t 
die. You say you are in search of Fate. If you 
are happy enough to find it, will you be kind 
enough to ask it why I am thus hardly used ?” 

The Pilgrim promised that if his journey was 
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successful he would make the inquiry, and went 
on till he came to another village, where he was 
kindly received by another host, with whom he 
remained all night, and to whom also he stated 
the purpose of his journey. This second host 
complained that his cattle never throve, and 
begged him to ask Fate what was the cause of 
the calamity. The Pilgrim, on his departure, 
promised to comply with his request, and still 
journeying onwards came to a river, which 
ind! carried him to its opposite bank, on 
learning that he was in search of Fate, and as 
soon as he was landed, begged him to ask why 
there were never any fish in its waters. 

After a great deal more wandering our Pil- 
grim came to another dense forest, and finding 
in the middle of it a venerable hermit, began to 
make inquiries as to how the object of his search 
might best be obtained. 

Recluses seem to have known everything in 
the good old times, though they apparently kept 
remote from the usual sources of information. 
The hermit of the forest was not inferior to the 
rest of his class, but without hesitation told 
the Pilgrim that the Castile of Fate was on the 
other side of a neighbouring chain of moun- 
tains, and warned him when he entered it to re- 
frain from speech, until Fate accosted him, but 
closely to imitate all his actions. 

The mountains were soon crossed, and the 
castle was reached just as Fate was sitting down 
to supper. And splendid was the sight that 
presented itself. Never was banqueting-room 
in the palace of an emperor more superbly fur- 
nished than the hall which the Pilgrim entered ; 
never was seen a more brilliant crowd of at- 
tendants than those who waited on Fate, who, 
however, sat quite alone, until he was joined by 
his visitor, who, implicitly following the direc- 
tions of the hermit, helped himself to a share 
of the meal. When supper was over, Fate 
went to sleep, and so did the Pilgrim, but 
shortly before midnight both were roused by a 
dreadful groaning which filled the whole palace, 
while a voice uttered these words: “Oh, Fate, 
Fate, so many persons have been born on this 
day ; bestow thy bounty on themall””? Witha 
solemn aspect Fate arose, opened a chest filled 
with golden ducats, some of which he scattered 
about the room, saying: “As it has fared with 
me to-day so may it fare with them during the 
whole of their lives.” 

On the following morning the magnificent 
alace had vanished, and in its place was a 
ouse, that might have been the residence of a 

— noble, fitted up with an appearance of 
decided comfort and opulence. The day was 
passed in silence. Fate and his visitor supped 
together and slept as before, and just before mid- 
night were again awakened by the groaning and 
the voice, which repeated the words already re- 
corded. From the chest which he now opened 
Fate took some silver coins, with one or two 
gold pieces among them, and repeated the bene- 
diction of the previous night. 

For several days the same ceremony was re- 
peated, the house becoming meaner and meaner 





with every dawn, until at last Fate and his 
visitor found themselves in a wretched little 
hovel. Instead of remaining at ease, as before, 
Fate now took a spade and dug all day, while 
the Pilgrim taking another spade assisted him 
in his labours. Supper consisted of a morsel of 
bread, half of which was offered by Fate to his 
guest; and when the voice, as usual, called on 
Fate to bestow his gifts, he threw on the floor a 
few copper coins of the least possible value, 
wishing that all who had been born on that day 
moe fare as he had fared for the whole of their 
ives, 

On the following day the gorgeous palace was 
restored; and at last Fate accosted his guest, 
and asked the cause of his visit. The Pilgrim 
told his story, and said he wished to know the 
reason of his ill luck, whereupon Fate affably 
but solemnly uttered these words : 

* Thou hast, doubtless, marked the events that 
have taken place during the short period of thy 
visit, and hast observed that every morning there 
is a change in my manner of living. As it fares 
with me on any particular day so does it fare 
through life with those who on that day begin 
their mortal career. Thy brother was born on a 
day which I passed in opulence, therefore with 
him all goes well; thou wert born ona day when 
I lived in a wretched hovel, so with thee all goes 
ill, in spite of thy industry and frugality.” 

* Then is my case altogether hopeless ?” asked 
the Pilgrim, with an exceedingly sorrowful coun- 
tenance. 

“Thou mayst in some measure amend thy 
lot,” replied Fate, “if thou wilt follow my 
advice. Thy brother has a daughter, who is as 
fortunate as himself. Marry her, and when thy 
possessions again increase, say that they are hers 
and not thine. Then wilt thou surely prosper, 
in _ of thy unlucky birth.” 

The Pilgrim thanked Fate for the information 
and advice so freely bestowed, and then modestly 
the questions asked by the different persons 
1e had met in the course of his journey. Fate 
had a ready answer tothemall. The man whose 
children ate too much, and whose parents lived 
too long, was so afflicted because he did not treat 
them both with sufficient veneration, whereas 
if, instead of allowirg them to remain behind the 
stove, he placed them at the head of his table, 
and gave them the first glass of wine and the 
first glass of brandy, their lives would be 
shortened, and the appetites of his children 
would likewise decrease. The other grumbler, 
whose cattle would not thrive, was justly 
punished for the stinginess which he displayed 
towards his patron saint, on whose day he in- 
variably killed his worst beast. As for the river, 
no fish would live in it, because no human being 
had been drowned in its waters. Fate sagaciously 
advised the Pilgrim to keep this last piece of in- 
formation to himself, till the river had carried 
him across, as it might otherwise supply its own 
deficiency at the expense of its instructor. 

Well stored with knowledge useful both to 
himself and to his acquaintance, the Pilgrim now 
returned home. When he came to the river he 
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took care to withhold the specific for breeding 
fish till he had not only reached the opposite 
bank, but had run for so great distance that he 
was forced to raise his voice considerably in 
order to be heard. The event proved that he 
acted rightly, for the river had no sooner heard 
that a drowned man was necessary for the fruc- 
tification of its waters, than it overflowed its 
banks, and would have overtaken him had he not 
made good use of his heels. 

Three days before the festival of the ill-used 

atron saint, he reached the house of the stingy 
Reahen who, hearing his information, invited 
him to stop and test its truth. The best beast 
was slaughtered on this occasion, and as great im- 
provement in the condition of the cattle imme- 
diately took place, the reformed miser bestowed 
five oxen on his instructor, who, taking leave, 
soon came to the house of the undutiful son. 
This afflicted sinner, acting on the advice of 
Fate, as communicated by his visitor, at once 
called his father and mother from their obscure 
nook, had them properly washed and combed, 
placed them at the head of his table, and duti- 
fully gave them the first glass of wine, and the 
first glass of brandy. His virtue was speedily 
rewarded. The young members of the house- 
hold instantly lost half their appetite, and the 
old folks both died on the following morning. 
Two oxen rewarded the Pilgrim for his useful 
information, and when he reached his own 
country, the sight of his seven fine beasts ex- 
cited no little admiration. When he was asked 
to whom they belonged, he prudently answered 
that they were the property of his niece. 

His brother, without the slightest hesitation, 
gave him his daughter for a wife, and he now 
became a prosperous man, for he told everybody 
that the wealth by which he was surrounded was 
his wife’s property, not his own. One day, how- 
ever, when the crops looked more than usually 
fine, and a passer-by asked him to whom the 
fields belonged, a feeling of pride came over him, 
and he unguardedly replied, “To me.” 

Instantly a fire broke out among the corn, and 
threatened to destroy it all, when the confidant 
of Fate corrected himself, and shouted after his 
interrogator : 

Stop, friend, the crops didn’t belong to me, 
but to my brother’s daughter.” 

The fire was at once extinguished, and the 
mistake was not repeated. 


The attentive reader will observe that two 
theories, hard to be reconciled, are propounded in 
this very curious story. According to one of 
them, mankind, without any regard to indivi- 
dual merit, is subjected to the decrees of an in- 
discriminating Fate, which considers not persons 
but birthdays. At the same time it must be re- 
marked, that this Fate does not by any means 
rise to the rank of the predetermining Deity 
of Calvinism, or the inexorable Destiny of the 
Greeks, which was superior to the Gods. Far 





from being himself immovable, while he decrees 
the changes in the world, the Servian Fate is 
subject to vicissitudes over which he has no 
control, and merely wishes to bestow on others 
the good or evil he has himself experienced. 
He is not even allowed the choice of his victims 
or his favourites; and though he regulates his 
gifts by the day on which they are born, they 
come into the world without his leave, nor is 
he able to fix the time of their entrance. To 
complete the theory, we must suppose that this 
so-called Fate is under the influence of a still 
higher Destiny (perhaps represented by the 
voice), who decrees the coincidence of birthdays 
with the days of good and evil passed by tlie se- 
condary agent, who would otherwise be a mere 
personification of chance. As for the vicissi- 
tudes to which Fate himself is subject, they 
seem to follow each other with the regularity of 
a planetary movement. In a given number of 
days the palace sinks into a hovel, passing | 
through every intermediate condition, and, the 
descent accomplished, the hovel becomes a 
palace, without gradual change, to commence 
the downward course anew. It is a singular re- 
finement that the Servian has personified not 
only the general distribution of good and evil, 
but also the lot assigned to each individual. A 
beautiful girl and an ugly hag respectively 
embody the “ luck” of the fortunate and unfor- 
tunate brothers. 

While the doctrine of a Fate that is utterly 
regardless of individual merit is thus inculeated 
in the main incident of the story, two of the 
episodes convey the directly opposite moral, 
that persons are rewarded and punished accord- 
ing to their deserts. No industry can compen- 
sate for the ill luck of the Pilgrim, and he only 
betters his condition by taking to himself a lucky 
wife, but the man who slights his parents, and 
the other who affronts his patron saint, are re- 
lieved from their misfortunes as soon as they 
mend their ways. Do we see in this inconsis- 
tency an instance of that almost instinctive re- 
pugnance which is so frequently evinced by 
unsophisticated minds against the teachings | 
of the fatalist, whether he assumes the pro- 
fundity of the philosopher or the sanctity of the 
divine ? 
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